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City, 


LOUGHBOROUGH. 

Mr. W. Hf. Runkin, 27 Glebe 
Street, Loughborough, writing 
on the 26th February, 1911, 
says: “IT have used Dr. 
Jibbles’ Vi-Cocoa fcr a con- 
siderable time, and find it most 
novri-ling and palatable.” 


DERBY. 

Mrs. Hl. Hickling, 10 Eley 
Street, Derby, writing on the 
wrt March, 1911, says :—“ We 
jase used Dr. 'Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
many years, and find it 
‘lent for indigestion.” 


GAINSBORO’. 
Mrs. Lawrance, 34 Harrinson 
“race, Gainsboro’, writing on 
{ith March, 1911, says :— 
“1 Lave used Dr. 


‘d consider it to be very 
ugthening and palatable.” 


IPSWICH. 


‘is, King, 265 


Murch, 1911, says:—‘*I have 
1 Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 
ut seven months,and derived 
‘ut Lenefit from it. I have 
ind it to bean excellent nerve 


‘wv. and T woutd not be with. ' 


lt 


a 


STROUD. 


Mrs. G. Taylor, 8 Daisy Bank, ! 


!lv:ne Road, Stroud, writing 
“ithe 2st Feb, 1911, eays :— 
“i lave been using Dr, Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocou for nearly eight years 


‘Tibbles’ - 
Cocoa for about six months, | 


Town, 


| BATH. 
| Mr.. H. Harte, 9 George 
| Street, Bath, writing on the 
!Qnd March, 1911, says :—" IT 
_have used Dr. ‘libbles’ Vi- 


Cocoa for 18 years and thave | 


| proved its value. It is also 


invigorating and strengthen- ’ 


ing.” 


SOUTH SHIELDS. 


| Mrs. E. Goodfellow, 44 Dale | 
| Street, South Shields, writing | 


jon the 9th March, 1911, says; 


;—“I have used Dr, Tibbles’ | 
| Vi-Cocoa for the last twelve | 
derived | 
I prefer ! 


| months, and have 
| great benefit from it. 
| it to any other.” 


BACUP. 

Mrs. Aldren, 5 Chapel Street, 
Stacksteads, Bacup. writing on 
the 28th March, 1911,says :— 1 
have Leen a user of Dr. ‘l'ibbles’ 

; Vi-Cocoa for about three years, 
j and have derived great benefit 
from it.” 


Cavendish | 
‘t Ipswich, writing on 10th } 


| SWINDON. 
' Mr. J. Baden, 23 Reading 
| Street, Swindon, writing on the 
| 24th February, 1911, says :— 
|“ T have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
very beneficial to 
' the health. I can recommend 
j it to anyone suffering from 

nervous debility, as it ts very 
| soothing to the nerves.” 


| ISLINGTON. 


| Ms. A. Lowen, 11 Raleigh 


j and find it 


Cocoa for six or seven months, | 


snd I find it to be the best on | Street, near Peter Street, Is- 


market. I have derived 
seout benefit from it.” 


FALMOUTH. 

Mrs. E, Hockings, 7 New 
“treet, Falmouth, writing on 
the Ylst March, 1911, says :— 
“T have used Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa for 12 years and have 


lerivad great benefit from it. | 


It has great strengthening 
powers, and I highly recom. 
tnend it to all my friends.” 


jlington, writing on the 25th | 
| February, 1911, says :—‘ I con- 
sider Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa to. 
be an excellent food beverage, | 
| and also a good tonic.” 


HIGHBURY. 
Mr. B. Lewis, 68 Aubert Park, 
| Highbury, writing on the 24th 
February, 1911, says :—‘‘ I have 
used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for | 


| two or three years and find it 
| very stimulating.” 


COLCHESTER. 

Mrs. L. B, Stemford, Brais- 
wick House, Colchester, writing | 
; on the 10th March, 1911, says: 
| —I have used Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa for several years and 
| prefer it to any other. It is 
more nourishing and easily 
: dizested.” 


TYNEMOUTH. 

Mr. W. Sadler, 26 Percy | 
Street, Tynemouth, writing on 
| the 8th March, 1911, says:—‘ I | 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa fora number of years and ' 
find it very nourishing and 
refreshing.” 


POPLAR. | 
|} Mrs. Raybould, 3 Venue! 
| Street, Poplar, writing on the: 

23rd February, 111, says:—“T | 
{have been using Dr. 'Tibbles’ 
| Vi-Cocoa for ten years, and fiud | 
no other tu equal it. IT find it 
i very stimulating and easy to 
digest, and promotes a sound 
refreshing sleep. 


HORBURY. 

| Mr. E. Bowering,Vawson Lill 

; Yard, Cluntergate, Horbury, 

| writing on the sist Jan, 

| 1911, says:—“I have used Dr. | 
| Tibbles’ ViCocoa for eight 

| years, and find there is no 

| other to equal it.” 


FINSBURY PARK. 
Mrs. G. Haggerty, 26 St. ; 
Thomas Road, Finsbury Park, 
N., writing on 7th March, 1911, 
| says:—“We have used Dr. | 
| ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for the last 
four years and have found it to 


; be very strengthening.” 


EST] | 


CHESTER. 

Mr. H. Draycott, 118 West- ! 
minster Road, Hoole, Chester, | 
writing on the llth March, 
1911, says:—“‘I consider Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocca is a splendid 
nourishing and palatable bever- | 
age. It hasa delicious flarour, | 
and there is not any other to | 
equal it.” i 


| field, 


KIDDERMINSTER. 

Mr. W. Goodwin, Marlpool 
Lane, Kidderminster, writing 
on the 24th February, 1911, 
says. — “[ have used Dr. 
Tibbles’ V1-Cocoa for some time 
and have always found it to be 
very nourishing beverage.” 


HUDDERSFIELD. °: 


Mr. J. Marsland, Paddock, 
105 Church Street, MHudders 
writing on the 17th 
February, 1911, says :—“ I have 


been a user of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- : 


Cocoa for many years and find 
it to be very nourishing and 
strengthening.” 


HOLLOWAY. 

Mr. E. Bennett, 62 Whistler 
Street, Drayton Park, Mollo- 
way, London, writing on the 
llth March, 191], says:—“1 
have used Dr. ‘libbles’ Vi Cocoa 
for ten years and have found it 
to ke very strengthening.” 


and Hamlet. 


CHESTER. 


Mr. W. H. Middleton, 8+ 
Trafford Street, Newton, 
| Chester, writing on the ?rd 
| March, 1911, says: “I have 
used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 
a number of years and find it 


very substantial and satisfy. 
ring.” 
| —— 
LUTON. 
Mrs. S. A. Evans, 923 Lea 


Road, Luton, writing on the 
2tth February, 1911, says :— 
“Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa has 
bees very beneficial to me 
since I bezan taking it, and I 
will use no other. It is very 


, sustaining and invigorating.” 


Mrs. I. Berry, 68 Queen 
Street. Rochester, writing on 
the Sth March, 1911, sive: 


“We have wed Dr. Tibtles’ 
Vi-Cocoa for the last 15 years, 
and find it to be very bene- 
| ficial.” 


COCOA: The ii! 


well known. 


rible 


piopert 


es uf the ae ta aboard 


KOLA: Of extraordinary sustaining prope ties. preventing 
unde fatigue or exhaustion atter stress is werk 

MALT: Rich in di-vestive power and cosily assimilates 
other foods. 

HOPS: Soothes the nerves, acts asa tonic, and promotes 


healthy sleep. 


All these valiible ingredients 


are ¢ mined in 
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The most perfect Pood-Bevorage evey invents], 

The Press and Public are urasimons in saying: Plere is uo 
Coeoa like Vi-Cocoa.” 

Do not ask your grocer for cee 
—it makes all the difference. 
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Every grocer sel's Vi-Cocoa ii Odo pockets nud 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part 1 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addres-; 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘* Pearson’s Weekly,’ ft? Henrietta Street, Londo: 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following weck's 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


| GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


| HIS PHENOMENAL OFFFR is wade to the Readers 
, of I’rarson'a Weekly, 11.511, On receipt of P.O. for 6/6 
} we willforward direct from our tooms to your 


-— 


7 _ = 
ne : ; PAU ” BE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE YOU CAN BARN 1. an bour.- 
: ORDE SS CHLCED atdress One of our REVERSIBLE * DENTIAL ante’ .— Containing valuable remedies for all of employment, apply K.,89 Alderas t 
. OM THE REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA ailments. rite to.day.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 95 ———_-- ee ee 
x ween. Sada ” i Charing Cross oad, London. * aoops on OREDIT.. Pay mr 
=< ges 5 -_——_—_——— — -— Te oe = ments after very. ots, Suits, 
he Soon wows. ry (BOOM, TO WEAR MEN, Nervous ond | Giorcomy, dewalery, Binsin © 
4 pele: » . '. re oe 
: Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full yartioalers, ih en) Instrumente. evers thing: 


Co., Bxcha 2, N re 
einding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures. Co., Bxchange Bldgs, Norwich, 


; rent sealed, pust free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray,, GAUTIER’S PILLS - 
omposrdof Ar 
: High orborn, Londen. Ween || an tact regatade the apatem: To. 
TYPE WRITING. — Novelists, stury-writers, cisorders of e female constitution, Bo. 
RUGS clergymen and ober ry p gorticard for terme to ie ws, G. Baldwin'& Go Herb & Diy 
typewritten, sbould send 0 car r e in De Le + 
Ries Moris,.14 Bridge Road, Bammersmith, London, Elect Parade, Holloway, jondon. 


W. Special rednction for long stories. 


: suitable for Drawing room, Diuing- foal pn. aot seine ne cee cesta ABTROLOGY.-— kvents, Charges, | 
room, Bedroom, &¢., handsomely bor- STRENGTH: How Lost; How. Regained.— Daye, Business Success, Matrimony. 
dered, in Thirty Turkey patteros and Interesting and instructive remarks to young and futureadded. Send birth-date, 1/-!.0—! 
fashionable weld shades of Crimson middle-aged men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, Clare House Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 
’ 


Create Vitatity, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatise on Nervous Bxbaustion Loss of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in 
Men,—Sent sealed on receipt of «penny stamps by 
Charles Gordon, 8 Gordonholme Dispensasy, rad: —_—— 


Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to 
suit all requirements, aud large enough 
to cover any ordinary -sized room. These 
Carpets, with 


ford, Yorks. 0, gMADETO MEASURE SUITS. 

OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETB BOOGBT: + @te., Bent on receipt of 5°, und | 

FREE RUG call or forward by post; full value per return, or offer monty pee peas n jt ¢ 
j made.— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, tnd Terms, Free.-Reid's rcoventrs pis) 


will be sent out as Sample Carpets 
thus showing the indentical quality we 
supply in all sizes. They are made 


€: Oxford Street, London (Estab. 100 year+). Strect, Coventry. 


“BABY CARS direct from factory on aprror ar ASTROLOGY = 
- s ys . 5 or future impo: 
carriage paid; we save you 5)- in the £; cash or easy foretold, Marriage, Portner Cescrite:|, 


DESICNS. 


MRL: « 


j of materialequal to wool, aud bei 
2 belt yments from 4/- monthly. Wonderful value. 2 
f a speciality of our own, can ouly. ve pedtnd to-day for splendid new catalogue. post free, See cate Tegecieys Ducky i 
{ = potaited! direct from — Direct Public Supply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. hadame Marion, 4 Biberischavenue, ka 
} our looms, thus saving VARICOCELB.—Every man suffering from pa aap eee 
5 the  purebuser all Varicocele and its eccompanying debility and PERFECTLY NEW AUTOM: 
By, middle profits. nervous weakness should send for illustratedcircular KNITTSBR, double compound, ali : 
4 OVE describing its successful treatment and cure by the compete inbox, with fullestinstructions + 
R_ 400,000 only rational and painless method. No electricity sell £6.—Beta, 9 Martell Roud, Dulwich > 
2SOLD DURING _fent sealed, post tree, two stom s.—E. B. Norton, SS oe antares 
THE PAST 64 & OO Chancery Laze, London, W.C. DAINTY: SET OF BAY: 
PWELV ERP Ra —_—_-——- — _—_—_- —-_ = 3 . J 
ba pl rin GOOD & LASTING — Suits to Measure CLOTEBS, lovely Anish. pre 
oney willingly re- 296 to 53/- each. .Sult Lengths, 3’ to &G per yard Pree eee yiche Mrs. Corte 
F turned lie approved Satisfaction uarantoed, Raa a Fatierne and shat dees ts _ 
Thousands o he- Fart! lculurs Post Free.— Groves “ indley, 20 Liun BLUSHING CURED.- !...: 
)- peat Orders aud Bauaingss Huddersfield. ee ee eee recipe H. order, Testimc HM, Stes: 
Unsolicited Testi- TURNOEBR BILLIARD DINING 5) Back Piccadilly, Manchester. 


monials received, TABLES, £5 158.—Fumed Oak, Mahogany, or —_-— 


Z With every Carpet Waintt Colour, Sct of Balls, Cues, Marking Board, ARE YOU AWAKE? - Save #) 
we sball ABSO.' complete, Write for Catalogue.—17 Newnham Roa‘, Beuateads aod Furniture at Foct re Pras 
Z a Canning Crescent, Wood Green, London. From all paid. Catalogues free - man & Cu 
LUTELY GIVE Furnishers and Steres, . * Chorch Street, tirmingh: 


- AWAY a very band- 
gsowe Rug to match, 
for we will send Two | 
Carpets and TWO 
RUGS for 10,6. . 
ILLUSTRATED BAR- 
"GAIN CATALOGUES of 
se J Cargets, Hearthrugs, 
: Ga Overmaatels, Bedsteads 2 eae 
Redding, Table Lisecs, Cortaias, etc., POST FREE if meotioning ‘* Peerson’s Weekly "11/5/11 and when writing: to 
wheo writiag. N.B.—Foreign orders executed, packed free, ond shipped at lowest rates, 
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Chocolate 


Confections. 


RY’S “King George,” “Queen 
Mary,’ and “Queen Alex- 
andra” Chocolates are different 


FRY'S 


| varieties of the best confections PURE ; 
| and may be always relied on as COCOA : 
acceptable gifts to those fond of pres pc gis i 
° ; make it extremely va aabl: i 
{ chocolate goodies. They are a food beverage for ath 
a “e ge both body and brain, av’ & 
hs superbly boxed and daintily og Ne b 
’ { packed. Made by the Oldest bodily amend erty j 
wo ‘ Py : power which is so ae ke 
: Firm in the Trade, whose manu- Se anes ate | 
' $, Try a cup when fagged. | i 
; factures have won more awards quote Thomson — 


«The sinews kei 


And life shoots swift throws 
all the lighten’d limbs.” 


than any others. 
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No. 1086. 
The indignation of the whole country 
Mornions to lure British girls to Utah, the 


the subject have been asked tn Parliament. 


_©3To INTERESTCY 
To ELEVATE. TO AMUSE. CO ee 


WEEK ENDING MAY 11, 1911. 


has been aroused by the alleged endeavours of the 
headquarters of the sect; so much so that questions on 
In view of this, the following secret history of these 


remarkable people, by one who has lived among them, is of intense interest. 


A Secret History of the Most Extraordinary Retigion of Modern Times. 


CHAPTER I. 
Digging a Well Started Mormonism. 

Not quite one hundred years ago a family named 
Smith drifted from Vermont into New York 
State, U.S.A., and settled near a little village 
called Palmyra. 

‘Yuey were o shiftless, illiterate, whisky-drinking. 
irveligious lot, who “ squatted? on a piece of 
waste land that nobody owned, and built themselves 
a rude log-cabin of two rooms. Outside there was 
a sien displayed, “Cake and Beer Shop,” and 
inside could be purchased gingerbread, pies, boiled 
eggs, root beer, and suchlike light refreshments. 

The proprietor of this ramshackle place, and the 
head of the family, was “ Old Joe Smith,” a3 he was 
invariably called in order to distinguish him from 
his son, * Young Jce Smita.” The latter was the 
founder of Mormonism. - 

He has been described by one who knew him well 
as a shock-headed youth, dirty, ragged. and lazy. 
In summer his invariable and only attire was 
torn and patched pair of blue joan overalls, and a 
calico shirt black with dirt and age. In winter 
he wore sheepskins, and an old battered hat, 
through the holes in the crown of which his un- 
combed hair stuck out in all directions. 

REGARDED AS THE VILLAGE FOOL. 

He was intensely ignorant, scarcely ablo to read 
or write ; nevertheless his father was very proud of 
him, and used to call him the “ genus of the family.” 
By nearly everybody else, however, he was regarded 
aia bit of a “natural,” that is to say, born fool. 
The other village lads used to make him the butt 
of their jokes, blacken his face with ink or soot, 
and pay him in pewter two-shilling piecos for the 
cakes and maple-sugar he peddled. 

Such, in his early manhood, was Joseph Smith, 
whom some millions of men end women have since 
learned to venerato as o mighty prophet and 
inspired seer, and who succeeded in founding & 
new “ religion,’ which even now, after a lapse of 
nearly a century, shows no signs of dying out, but, 
on the contrary, is making slow though sure headway 
all over the civilised world. 

Work was greatly against young Joc’s grain, 
as indeed it was against that of all the Smith 
family, but he did occasionally do odd jobs, 
and one day he started to dig a well. It was an 
eventful day for Joo Smith and for the world at 
large, because to that insignificant job of well- 
digging is traceable the origin of Mormonism. 

It began with tho finding of a stone, a most 
peculiar looking stonc, which Joe uncarthed with 
his pick at a depth of about twenty feet bencath 
the surface. It is described as resembling & 
ciild’s foot in shape, and as being of a whitich, 
ylossy appearance, though opaque. 

A STONE THAT TOLD FORTUNES. 

Joe called it his ‘ peek-stone,” and pretended 
that he could sce things in it—buvied treasure, the 
lost lover of a lass, the whereabouts of missin 
articles, and so on. The fame of Joe Smith srt 
his peek-stone spread abroad, and many credulous 
folk came to consult him and to test its powers. 
He took their money, and told them tales. 

In short, Joseph Smith, of Palmyra, became 
what we should call nowadays a professional 
clairvoyant and crystal-gazer, although he had 
almost certainly never heard of these terms, or 
ever had occasion to make use of them. But his 


Hal f-guineas, Pen-knives, Scissors, Pipes, Cigar-cullers, 


) operations, 


| pretty well dispetled what little 


methods were the same, albeit he seems to have had 
a far more vivid, not to say riotous imagination, 
than his Bond Strect prototype of to-day. 

For a few shillings he would locate for an inquirer 
any quantity of hidden treasure, chests of gold and 
silver, jewels, images, ingots ; you paid your money 
and you took your choice. If, on digging, you 
found no treasure, and this, needless to say, was 
invariably the case, Joe would suggest that you 
had not digged deep enough, or he would explain 
that you had neglected some one of the several 
precautions he had told you to take. 

These latter were many and curious. Thus, to 
one seeker he recommended the sacrifice of a black 
sheep in order to propitiate the demons guarding 
the treasure. Joe stood by with a wand directing 
while the others dug. They were 
unsucesssful, as usual. But Joe was on the safe 
side. He claimed the dead sheep as his perquisite, 
and he and his family ate it. 

THE FINDING OF THE GOLDEN PLATES. 

Repeated failures, however, had by this time 
faith Joe’s neigh- 
bours ever had in him and his peek-stonce. Some- 
thing, he felt, must be done to revive it, or he would 
find his living gone. So he boldly announced 
that he himself had discovered through its aid a 


| wonderful treasure—a number of plates of pure 
i gold embossed with strange hievoglyphies. 


This pretended find he called the Golden Book, 
and from it was presently to be elaborated that 
extraordinary medley of nonsense now known 
as the Book of Mormon, a volume which is to all 
good Mormons what the Bible is to Christians or 
tho Koran to Mohammedans. But all this was in 
the future. At first even Joo Smith hardly took 
the matter quite seriously, or expected any great 
number of people to believe his story. 

To his surprise, however, this was exactly what 
they did do. The news of the wonderful find 
spread far and wide. People flocked to the little 
log-cabin to see with their own cyes, to feel with 
their own hands. 

A SHILLING TO TOUCII THE BOOK. 

This put Joc Smith in a bit of a quandary, for 
he had of course no Golden Book, and so was unable 
to gratify their curiosity. But his cunning was 
equal to the occasion. He aftirmed that ho had 
been warned in a vision by an angel that none 
save himself could look upon tho book and live. 
He mado a box of old packing-case boards, put 
what purported to be the book in a pillow-case, 
and only permitted people to lift it and feel it 
through the case. Even for this small privilege 
they had to pay the sum of one shilling each. 

Once Joo was nearly undone, A man namcd 
Hussey, a neighbour of his, having paid his shilling, 
insisted on cxamining the book. “ Gosh!”? he 
exclaimed, “I'll soe the critter, live or die,” and 
he stripped off the covering pillow-case, exposing 
to view a big squaro brick. 

“ You rogue !”’ cried the indiynant Hussey. 

“Not at all,” retorted the imperturbable Joo. 
“ You're a neighbour, and I didn’t want your blood 
upon my head, so, knowing your impetuous nature, I 
purposely removed the gold book and substituted 
the brick in its place.” 

Against such colossal effrontery as this Hussey 
felt himself powerless. He could only retire 


(Continued on page 775.) 
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See Page 775. 
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[ 35,000 JOBS FOR BRITISHERS. 


Estimates prepared at Winnipeg from infor- 
mation furnished by railway and immigration 
officials show that at least 35,000 labourers will 
bo required in the Canadian West this coming 
summer. 

Tho bulk of these will be absorbed by tho railways 
now being built there, and more especially by the 
Grand Trunk and its feedors. 

The men who are building these new lines are 
of an altogether superior typo to the ordinary 
navvy. Fully one-half of them are what are 
known out there as “homesteaders,” that is, men 
who have taken up their homesteads in the free 
lands, and afterwards go to work in the railway 
construction camps for a scason so as to carn and 
save the money necessary to stock their farms and 
develop them. 

Another class consists of those who are “ working 
their passage.” ‘They go from one construction 
camp to another, labouring for a spell here and a 
spell there, to view the land, with the object of 
“locating ”’ the choice positions. 

Yet otiiers toil steadily along, winter and summer 
alike, in order to ‘‘ pile up a big stake,” so as to be 
able to purchase a quarter section—-160 acres—- 
that has been broken to plough, improved farms 
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ONLY 3 WEEKS MORE! 
WIN YOUR CORONATION SEATS NOW! 


We pay your railway fare from any part of 
the British Isles. 

We give you a splendid seat to view the Roya! 
® Procession on Friday, Juae 23rd, and provide 
$ you with refreshment. 


$  Tusnto the simrle compz2tition on page 779. ¢ 
L cccccecccvcncceccssooccsssessosoosrerree® 
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as they are called. But one ard all are using 
railroad work a3 a means to an ond. By it they 
hope in timo to become their own masters and 
frecholters. ; 

This is not difficntt, for the wages are good ; £7 
to £9 a month, and board. 
| 
{ ———————— ee eOEEe—eeeeeew 
Tub exact statistics which have been kept tor 
thirty years past by the Roval Mctroroloxical 
Socisty have played havoe with old-time ideas 
regarding the weather. 

For instance, April, proverbial for its showers, 
proves to be in reality the driest month in the vear, 
while February, the much-mligned “ filledyk>” 
month, runs it a close second. Actually the diiest 
months during the whole period of thirty years 
were February, 1891, and April, 1893. The wettest 
months during the same period were October, 1891, 
and October, 1903. 

These two Ovtobers were, however, quite e¢xcep- 
tional onvs. As a general rulo the month is a 
glovious one. dry, bracing, neither too hot nor too 
cold. And yet it has become the fashion to pity 
the man who has to put off his holiday until October. 

On the other hand, August, the favourite holiday 
month, associated in the popular mind with blue 
skies and bright sunshine, is ers one of tho 
wettest months in the year. September is a grand 
month, when, taking it all round, very little rain 
falls, and the temperature is most!y warm and 
balmy. 

The most unreliable of all the months, not even 
and January, is “flaming” 
ihe very reverso of 


APRIL'S ALWAYS DRY. 


~_—"~™ 


excepting March 
June, which is frequently 
flaming, with biting winds and deluges of ice-cold 
rain. ‘Thus, during June, 19u3, it rained almost 
incessantly, nearly seven inches being registered 
in and around London, and sinco that memorable 
one there have been three others nearly as bad. 


and Coronation Spoons offered i this week's footlines. 


\ 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO KETTERING. 

Taz town of Kettering is to be envied and 
congratulated. It is the native town of Sir Alfred 
Fast, A.R.A., and he has just offered it a representa- 
tive collection of his pictures, an offer which, need- 
less to say, has been gratefully accepted. 

In making it, Sir Alfred says he does so for two 
reasons: ‘ For the love I have for the old town, 
and also as an expression of gratitude for my 
serious illness.” 
js told of one of Sir Alfred's 
> The picture 
represents a beautiful woodland scene in spring with 
igure of & nymph on a bank in the foreground. 


When it was first exhibited in the New Gallery 
an old country couple paused before it. ; 

“Umph!” grunted the old gentleman. “ The 
man what painted that be a fool, my dear. Who 


ever ’ud sit on the damp ground wi'out clo’s on in 
the cold spring weather? They'd catch their 
death o’ rlcumatics !”* 


A BIT THICKER. 

Tue American newspapers have dubbed Mr. 
Knox, the Secretary of State, “the clopement 
specialist.” The Secretary, who a himself as 
a young man, has enjoyed the doubtful satisfac- 
tion in the last year or two of seeing his two sons 
follow his example, and the other day he success- 
fully mado peace between another eloping couple 
and their indignant parents. 

Not very long ago Mr. Knox noticed that the 

lobe of the world in his office had apparently not 
n dusted for weeks. He summoned his negro 
messenger. 

“William,” he said, putting his finger on the 
globe, ‘ there’s dust here an inch thick.” 

William examined it critically. “ It’s thicker 
than that, sah,” he remarked. 

““ What do you mean ?” the Secretary demanded 


cherply : 
“Well, sah, you've got your finger on the Desert 
of Sahara!” 


LANDED ! 


boat achioved a brilliant victory in the Monte 
Carlo motor-boat regatta the other day when she 
won the mile and the flying kilometre contests 
against all comers. 

His grace is one of our dukes who have not 
married American brides, and this fact gives added 
point to a story that is being told just now. 

A party of Americans were being ‘“ conducted ” 
round the sights of London, and on their way they 
drove past Grosvenor House, the Duke’s town 
residence. 

“That,” said the guide, “is the town house of the 
Duke of Westminster, one of our largest landed 


proprietors.” 

A bright little American lady gazed at tho 
mansion eagerly. 

“Who landed him ?” she asked. 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS. 

TuERE are a number of important birthdays this 
week, among them those of Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. J. M. Barrie. 

Mr. Barrie has confessed that once, when he was 
a student at Edinburgh, he threw a clod of turf at 
Lord Rosebery—and missed him ! 

One of the best stories one has heard of Lord 
Rosebery had its scene in a certain hat-shop in 
London. His lordship was standing in the shop 
bareheaded, an assistant having carried off his hat 
to be ironed. 

An elderly and very short-sighted bishop entered 
the shop and marched up to Lord Rosebery, 
evidently taking him for one of the assistants. 

“Have you a hat like that ? he asked, holding 
out the episcopal headgear. 

Lord Rosebery took it in his hand and examined 
it critically for a minute or two before replying. 

“ No, Lhaven’t,” he said at last ; “ oo if I had, 
I'm blessed if I'd wear it!” 


MINCED MEAT. 

Every now and then one hears a fresh vague 
rumour of Royalist plots to get King Manuel 
back on his throne, but those who ought to know 
are very, very dubious about the success of the 
nope For one thing, it would cost a fairly 
large sum of money to organise another revolution 


Can you abbreviate? It’s a 


————————— 
'SCOTLAND’S’ OWN 


Tae Duke of Westminster's fine racing motor- * 


anf 


WEE< ENDING 
May 11, 1911, 


Ready (Drinkles 


oer 
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with any prospect of success, and though the young 
exile Ee tarly rel off, an expensive revolution is 8 


means. y f 
wealthy, but so far they have shown no great anxiety 


§ y " A Editor will give 2s. 6d. each 1 ! 
to spend their money in helping to get their young best paragraph accepted for this roi Neen ne i 
King back to his own. Recently one of them was | the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for any «i 


asked point-blank for a contribution. 
He was very annoyed. person is alwa: 

his Majesty's disposal,” he announced haughtily. 
“T am sure of it,” was the emissary's suave 


paragraph . Ifthereis more than one sender ou 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded to 
the reader. whose contribution was received first. “QQ 


The half-crown prize this week is awarded to Mr. F. 


at 


reply. ‘* But, you see, his Majesty docs not want | Wedd, Hayne Cottage, Moretonhampstead, Devon. 
| to start a sausage factory.” — MISSING ba oa 
—— missing words in the following verse cro 
FAR BETTER. composed of the same five letters. 


We don’t, as a nation, mind stories told against 
ourselves so long as the stories are really good. 
But Mr. Elihu Vedder, an American (obviously), 
who has just written a book “ for his own fun and 
that of his friends,” seems to have met some odd 


The * * * * * bloomed, but not alone, 
For * * * * * grew all around. 

The gardener old * * * * * him down. 
His * * * * * fell to the ground. 

And just because the * * * * * are high 
He can do nought but * * * * * and sigh. 
Solution below. 


QUITE THE LATEST. 
Tie latest in visiting-cards, “for bashful young 
men,” is likely to be in great demand. 
If a young man is too bashful to ask the girl of 
his heart if he may accompany her home, he hands 
her the new card, which reads : 


a 


May I. C. U. Home. 


If not, | 
Please return this card. 
Lo | 


muffin. 

Another Englishman Mr. Vedder met in New 
York complained about everything in America, and 
said how much better most things were in his own 
country. Finally, an American surprised him by 
admitting that some things were better in England 
than in America. 

“What are they ?”” asked the Englishman. 

“ Englishmen,” was the curt reply. 


SHAVE, SIR? . 

Anotner American who tells some good storics 
is Mr. John Morgan Richards, who has just issued 
an intensely interesting volume of letters by his 
daughter, Mrs. Craigie (“ John Oliver Hobbes”’). 

Most Continental men, when at meals, tuck a 
corner of their table-napkin inside their collars and 
let the napkin cover the whole chest. Mr. Richards 
says that .a foreigner once entered a London 
restaurant and proceeded to cover himself with his 
napkin in the usual way. 

The waiter, a fine old crusted specimen, leaned 
towards him. 

“«T bog your pardon, sir,” he remarked, “‘ but is it 
| lunch or a shave you want ? 


WITH A TEA CUP. 
Here is another r to try on your friends. 
Draw a double length of string through the handle 
of a teacup, and ask a friend to hold it by placing 


CONTEST. 
SEASON TICKETS FOR CLASCOW EXHIBITION. 


THis week we are offering four season tickets—two 
paira—for the Glasgow Exhibition for the best last lines 
for the Jingle verse on the entry form below. 

This contest is for Scottish readers only. 

'The line that you add. must rhyme and ecan with the 
third lino of the verse. The winning attempt in Contest 
No. 2 will serve a3 an example how to complete the verse. 


his thumbs through the loop in the string at cithet 
end. See that the string is not twisted in any wav: 
The problem is for you or your friends to separate 
the teacup from the string without removing the 
loops from your friend’s thumb, 
Solution below. 


CAN YOU DO IT? 

TuEre are ninety steps in three flights of stairs. 
The steps in the first and third flights when added 
together are exactly twice as many as those in the 
second flight. There are ten more steps in the 


da " 3 + VP 
Gath Place 18 in an envel pe widremes Se itor, first flight than there are in the last. How mauy 
nc! 


j steps are there in each flight 2 

2. Mark your tcard “ Exhibition No. 5" on the left-hand corner. ° 

Atontes must arrive not later than Thureday, May 11 olution below. 
3. The four season tickets will be awarded pairs to the senders of the 

considered the best. 

4 competition is confined to readers resident 

6. The published decision is 

understanding only. 


ual, end preety meget on this Solutions. 
MISSING WORDS. 


Tne missing worda are: Aster, tares, resat, tears, 


rates, stare. 
WITH A_ TEA-CUP. 

Take the top string at A with the right forefinger, an 
hold it. Then take the lower string at B with your leit 
hand and beag it round over the top string to form 2 'oo}) 
over the thamb in the direction of the dcttei lines. Next 
take the lower string at C and bring it over the thumb in 


BAAR AARARARARA RAO LODORO Or s5 
ENTRY FORM. EXHIBITION CONTEST No. 5. 


Began to roar 


Signed ..+-..-00+ ccc waited Seblase ee See Semwen seo cenieviny a - am 
e 

AddN2SS..0.sceccanrerccescecsescocne sce reece csesearonsen ees } / 

Signed 11+ -c0cerceeccesrerse concen snncceren car sre secenaconene 

AddPESS... sss ceeseessererenecserse 


cee cee ceases ee emeces sar car -nerarnne mers 


LPP IOP 
: RESULT OF CONTEST No. 2. 

The winner of the pair of season tickets for the 
Glasgow Exhibition in Contest No. 3 was J, WHYTE 
1 Doune Cua lrant, Kelvinside, Glaszow ; who nomina 
Mrs. J. Whyte of same address, Tho winning attempt 
was as follows: 


ou take the cup in the left hand 
‘0 of the string with your 
rom tho string although 
Once tho 
few seconds to 


Now if 
and pull it towards you, nr | 
right hand, it will be separa 

the loops are still over your friend's thumbs. 


the same way. 


Yong Sandy Bain 
An acroplane 
Once bought to learn to fly 5 
Ye got ins de, 
“* Farewell,” he cried— 
“4 ‘ysing son,” sau I, 


knack is acquired the trick only takes a 


perform. 
CAN YOU DO IT? 
Finst flight 35, second flight 80, third flight 25. 


hab. with some peop. Anyhow, try to abbr. as well as poss. m= 


- 
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THE STORY OF THE MORMONS (con- 
tinued from Page One). 
muttering. Meanwhile, Smith allowed his fertile 
imagination to run riot. The plates he had in his 
possession, he affirmed, contained merely the 
introduction to the Golden Book, and not, as ho 
had at first supposed, the whole volume. 
JOE’S CAVERN OF GOLD. F 

He had, he said, made further search, and had 
found other engraved plates; so many and 80 
hoavy that it would take four stout men to load them 
into a cart. He had also discovered, by looking 
into his peck-stone, the whereabouts of the furnace 
sed for melting down the gold from which the 
plates were made, as well as the machino with 
which they were rolled. 

These things, he said, wero in a cavern, the 
entrance to which was open, though invisible to 
all eyes but his. It was, he affirmed, littered all 
about with gold, like @ carpenter's shop with 
shavings, and scattered over the floor were many 
gold balls, each as big as his fist. 

Joc used to tell these, and other similar fairy-tales 
to tie village loafers, seated on an empty packing- 
case outside the village’s one little general shop. 

Amongst the people who came to Palmyra to 


interview Smith concerning his “ find,’ was a 


£250 tiene? comes 


a 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


On the entry form below we give you the names of first- 
class cricket clubs and counties taking part in ton 
matches to be played during the week endiug Wednesday, 
May 17th. 

We wish you to make yourself acquainted with the 
records and capabilities of the clubs taking part in theso 
matches and decide in eac case which club you think 
will win, Then draw live in ink through the name of 
the club which you believe will luse. If in your opinion 
any of the mateles will result ina draw, then leave tho 
names of both clubs in. 

The fixtures we give are all known as first-class matches, 
and to guide you in preparing your forecasts you would be 
well advised to keop a record of the clubs and counties 
taking part inthem before you, The names of the players 
in these clevens can also ba ascertained, if you don't 
already know them. There aro many tens of thousands 
of pies so keenly interested in cricket that the names 
and doings of nearly every prominent player are known to 
them, and the matches in which they are engage aro of 
as much intercst to them as the news in a daily paper is 
to the ordinary reader. 

Theco enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 


the completion of two innings, one side scores the greater number of 
runs inthe first innings. All other started matches are draws. 

2. When you have filled up the entry form. cut it out ani place itinar 
envclopeaddressed to the Editorot PEARSON'S WREKLY, Henrictta 
Street, London, W.C. Mark your envelope “CRicKeEr, NO. 11m 
the top left-han ! corner, and affixa penny stamp. Ail attempts muss 
arrive not later chan first post Tuesday, May 9th. 

$8. Only one coupon can be accepted from each reader. 

4. Tho sum of £260 will b> awarded to tho competitor feom whom we 
receive au entry form bearing what proves to be the correct result ot 
ail the matches played. In theevent ofa tie this sum will be divided, 

5. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the matches p! syed, 
£25 will be awarded to the competitor from whom we rec ive the 
eutry form contiining the greatest number of correct results. In 
the event of a tiethe prize will be divided, and tn the event of two ur 
mcr: matches not being started, the £250 will not be awarded. 

6. The Editor will accept no res: naibility in regard to the io-acr non. 
delivery of any att -mpt submitted, ‘and proof of posting will not be 
accepted as prvof of recsipt. 

?. The Editor does not as7ume any responsibility for any alterations thas 
may be made in the fixtures given. 

8. No correspondence will be entered into In connection w ith the 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

9 The published decision is final, and co:npetitors may enter only on this 

understanding. 


PEARSON’S CRICKET CONTEST No. 1. 


Matches to be played during week ending 
Wednesday, May 17th. 

Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 

a drawn game don’t cross out either, 


cottain Sidney Rigdon. This man was a sort of | the victorious elevens, but to others, not conversant with M.C.C. v Kent 
{rce-lance preacher and religious quack, who for some the clubs and the playora and their doings, we a al Surrey v Leicestershire Begin 
veats had been advocating strange doctrines, pane Leniiak ares Retails of test pena - Essex =v Yorkshire May 11. 
j cluding the community of goods and free love. willbe very helpful. ‘The competitor who will gain is not pacar bd — 
JOE'S MAGIC SPECTACLES. the reader who guesses a but the one who bases ampshire = v Somerset 

Vo was a far better educated man than Smith hia forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the M.C.C. | v Hampshire 
andl he was probably not in the least deceived b tho | teams engaged, and the doings of the individual members. Yorkshire v Derbyshire Begin 
| rane sto But he thought h 2 tient : ' It must be clear, therefore, to you, that it is necessary Northampton v Lancashire M rs 

tier’s story. But he thought he saw that there | to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the Nottingham v Leicester ay 15. 


was money to be made out of it, and he prevailed 
upon Joo to take him into partnership as it were. 
rom the date of the beginning of this partnership, 
about the year 1830, the new religion of Mormonism 
bezan to take shape and form. 

‘The Golden Book now became the Golden Bible. 
Tle hicroglyphics, inquirers were told, were being 
deciphered, Soon they would be published to 
the worll, and a new divine revelation would be 
vouchsafed to the children of men. 

It was Joe Smith who, by the aid of a macic pair 
of spectacles, was supposed to be “ translating ” 
the occult signs embossed on the golden plates; 
Swith, who could barely read or write, mind. 
As a matter of fact, it was Rigdon who found the 
materials for the so-called “ translation.” 

BUSY MAKING CONVERTS, 

After this fashion was the Book of Mormon 
produced. It is, as has been said, an extraordinary 
jumble. It is written in the style adopted by the 
translators of the Old Testament, such phrases 
as, “ Now it came to pass,” occurring and recurring. 

Broadly speaking, the book romised to be a 
pold mine to the “Saints,” that is to say, to 


rize. 
. You may submit one coupon only, but different members 
of one family may inclose their entry forms for the same 
competition in the same envelope. No other communica- 
tion must be inclosed. 
In filling in name and address, and 
crossing out losing clubs, ink only must 
be used. (Warm the paper first.) Pencil 


marks of any description will be ignored. 
CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS 


1, The names of the teams which you believe will lose must be crossed 


Oxford Univ. v Surrey 
The above matches take place on the ground of the first- 
named. 
Lagrce to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pear- 
son's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and I enter 
only on this understanding, and I agree to abide by 
the printed conditions. 


Signature voesccesecersencnceeceveneenerensaeeas ones 


eevccccccscveccsevescssccscsescssscnasasssnscncersns esses see 


crossouteither, It isa win (a) ifone sido scores the greater nuinber 
of runs in atwo innings match, or () 1f, when{circumstances prevent 


2 Ee 
MAKE YOUR SIXPENCES POUNDS 


By Entering the New Headers Contest Below. 


HOW TO MAKE HEADERS. 7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts by the 


: * Sn s+t adjudicators amongst those competitors whoxe efforts show murit. 
Headers is one of the simplest of competitions. You 8. The E litor will acceps no responsibility in regard to the lose 


have just to take any word you like of at least five letters | or non-iclivery of any attempt submitted. . 

from this issue of P.W., and make a sentence or phrase of 9.N i coneanennenee will bo entered, into in connection with the 
rs | 4 an) an elegrams i nored, 

three words, the initials of which must be the first three | Come eablished legrams Wi'inal and competitors may enter om 

letters of the word you have chosen. You may use these | this understanding only- 


Result of Football Contest No. 28 appears on page 3 of ved covet. 


those who believed in the “prophet,” Joseph | } i i 
ee : “ ’ letters in any order you like. NTRY FORM. HEADER No. 9. 
Smith, and his teachings. They were, Smith said, For example, suppose you select CHOcolates, a Header a mmr sd 
to possess the earth and the fulness thereof. | o7 this word might read: Help Qn Courtship. No. of Postal Order sss... 
His promises were most 5 aie Every adult ie stain attemptsin Contest: ee published at 
ale was i ‘ill algo serve as examples guide you in making 
a to revere not less than 150 acres of land, T Headers.” The prizes Pall be awarded to the senders of 
flax i Deiestcar eee Paige tiful a tho attempts selected as the best by the adjudicators. Page sesversenresvee Cole srerveee Line ..seceeeeceeees 
als rq ro rey . 
Pie aa ca dalam ands RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1 1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, or | Word  ccecseceeces cetevevecnncceceesenenncrs sees cumubenueus 


Smith and Rigdon wont about selling the book, 
preaching, making converts. Theso latter became 
missionaries in their turn, and the number of 
conversions increased rapidly. But the people 
of America liked the Mormons and their doctrines 
then no better than the people of Britain do now, 


they will be disqualified. 

rh When cou nays filled up the entry form, cut it ont, attach toita 

postal order for sixpence, and place it iu an envelop? addresse:l to 

the Eprror, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No 

other communications must inclosed. i‘ 
3. Mark your envelope “ Header No.9” in the top left-hand 


Header cccccceccscsentencenenecennen sense nee eee eee eee eae 


corner, 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, May 11th. 

5, Everyone who enters must send a p. stal order tor 6d. with the 
entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C, Arthur Pears.n 


DRIVE ast b ad * &4Co.” in the mann Tr I agree to abide by the desision publishet in Pear.on's 
Soon th : 2 eg ateap BLESS: : - Itt. and Teexample, The number mist be written Weenby.” ant to accept it as final, aa LL enter only on thes 
pees mnibarnee and threatenings, the ia the space provi le on the entry form, Where one understanding, and L ayree to abide by the printed conditionse 


P.O. of higher value is sent to cover more than oue 
attempt, the number of this P-O. must be written 


first faint rumblings of the coming great storm of 
on each entry form. RY Ce Me e 


popular indignation that was destined eventually 


i A a. ape S t received (after deincting ten | 
to drive the “ Saints” out of the civilised Lastern 8, OF the amonryurths, Will be divided amongst | ; 
States into the uncharted western wilderness, a Eho genders of the | ton Headers bien are | Address sess suagedas Siebaerareensegonessonsseasoesses 
vast untrodd ‘ is “ . considered to be the best by the adjudicators. by 
end of en region, the home of savage beasts, | whom originality of idos will be taken invo consiiorntion. Wn 5 
Mn i age : a Heade: Oty ected sua nadnbeeanganennwenssitieds ok Tas ep te ® sieweaoentied’ aeenwnirs wage 
of fn still more savage men, the aboriginal Indians are more sengeanth part of this three-fourths will be divided | ) 
i¢ Great Plains. amongst all such senders. | a ee nial 
I se ee ee 
‘are was the Mormons’ ‘ Promised Land.” een TyPirunve: * Ninsteen'e”” Fired Idem, 
i wees: * Ninel red Se 
sut Joseph Smith, the founder of the sect, the RESULT OF HEADERS No. 6. | aniss Grea Ta, Shepterd Street, SMaytuce, 


shock-head ed In Headers No. 6 the amount arailabie for distribution is eee ar ax Wi 
ea’ visi ed youth who dream dreams and £32188. This allows a prize £2 9s. to cach of the ten winners, | 7 OBDixanrr: Dude's ** Rare" o ee oe none 
sions, was never destined to behold it. He | whose attempts, together with their names and addresses, aro | Mes. M. Lrsxtox, 56 High Street, Raintan, Kent. 


wos murdered pri . : ANTRrepy-Ts: Noah Arranged Tuem. 
his opponents, RB ae by ‘fr pes _ ne HAW rsome: All Novelists’ Heroes. F. Watser, Myton Lolge, Warwick, 
Was confined i Sante te: iga0" here he | w, w, Evans, 343. Martin Street, Morriston, Swausea. | ACCEPTED: Corffure Abruptly Co trpses. 
diene ack. an charge of high treason. And PROor: Reggie Outside Pudding. S. J. Joussox, 22 Westfield Boal, Leeds. 
Hie : died, re reigned in his stead ono whose | ©. F. Rowprs, Wycar, Bedale, Yorks. 3 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 
otoriety was destin . oe Se : WwONoerron: Won! Own! Now! Prooke, A. M., 73 Cazenove Ra., Stamford Hill; Paterson, 
disciple Of thet mabe Le ee M ad Mrs. McCuurxin, Fort Garry House, Ravenhill Av-., Nelfast. | W., Winnowlea, Bishopton, Scotland; Suther.tud 3, 30 
ifose3,?? 8 8 ae or CONscrexce: Charity’s Other Name, Beauchamp Boad, Forcst Gate. 
(The full 5 F. Oxtaps, The Novelty, 16 High Street, Lewis!am. 5 GIFTS OF £1 EAC!I. 
the ox itis story of the tragedy of Joe Smith’s death, of CROss: Offspring Resents Christening. Gorna’l, G., 39 Havelock strect, St. Helens 
i a ing events which led up to it, and of the accession . W. Inwix, 234 King's Terrace, Cudworth, Barnsley. Yow Tree Cottage, Allerton. Livorpoot ; ] 
het cr of the afterwards notorious Brigham Young, will CREprrons: Readily Collect— Excuses. 7 Buxton Avenue, W. Didsbury, Manein-st Imer,C. Wes 
told in the next chapter.) B, Heypgrsow, 34 London Road, Kingston, Surrey. 16 Migh Street, Godalming; Walkin, J., 3 Lounpit Vale, 5. Be 
Write a four line verse with as many such abbreviattuns as possible. mm 
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Two very similar poisoning mysterics have at 
differcnt times engrossed the interest of the civi- 
lised world. One was tho case of Mrs. Maybrick, 
whom nearly all readers will recall; she was con- 
victed of poisoning her husband in the early 
nineties, and served a term of fifteen years’ im- 

risonment, while thousands of peo le, particu- 
arly Americans, continued ceaselessly to insist 
upon her innocence. 

The other caso was that of a Fronchwoman, 
Madame Lafarge. Lach woman was young and 
of good family ; each found sympathisers through- 
out the period of her imprisonment ; in each case 
extraordinary animosity before the trial was 
changed to partisanship afterwards, and in cach 
instance the death sentence was commuted. 

Marie Fortunes Capello was the daughter of a 
French colonel, one of Napoleon’s Guard. 

Her parents dying while she was child, she 
was left to the care of relatives, who sent her to be 
educated at one of tho fashionable schools of 
Paris, Here sho made many friends. 

ONLY WOOED FOR FIVE DAYS. 

Marie seemed to have been endowed by fortune 
with every good ES Tall and slim, with jet- 
black hair and a dead-white skin, she could have 
made a match in any station of life. 

It was necessary that she should marry in order 
to assume her place in Society. In accordance with 
the French custom, a marriage was arranged for her 
with a certain Charles Pouch Lafarge, a man of 
lower social star.ding, but eminently respected— 
a well-to-do ironmaster. 

Lafarge’s wooing lasted but five days, during 
which brief period he pictured the beauties of 
his country mansion and estates so alluringly that 
he captivated alike his bride's heart and her 
imagination. 

When they arrived at their home Marie was 
specdily undeceived. Her husband lived at 
Glandier, a squalid, dismal town, and the house, 
which was only an ordinary village edifice, perhaps 
a little finer than the others, was surrounded with 
a forest of smoking chimneys. The shock and 
disappointment proved too much for the young 
bride. She fled to her room and there wrote 
the following letter to her husband : 

“Cuartss,—I am about to ask your pardon 
on my knees. I have wickedly deceived yon. 
T love not you, but another.” (The letter continued 
in this strain for several pages.) “ Release me 
from this bondage,” she continued. ‘* Get ready 
two horses, and I will ride to Bordeaux, where I 
will take ship to Smyrna. I Icave all my 
possessions to you; may God increase them to 
your advantage. As for me, I will live by my 
wits, and none need know that I have over 
existed. If this does not satisfy you, J will take 
some arsenic, for I have some.—MaRIE.” 

CAKES THAT CARRIED POISON. 

Yafarge dwelt in the house with his mother 
and sister, and his sister's husband. Another 
inmate of tho establishment was a certain Denis 
Barbier, a confidential clerk of the ironmaster, 
a man of bad character, and at that time passing 
under a name which was not his own. 

The letter was found and read, and a stormy 
sceno ensued between the bride on the one hand 
and the relatives on the other. Finally, however, 
Lafarge and Marie were reconciled, and Marie 
acknowledged that there was no lover, that sho had 
not meant what she had written, and would do her 
best to make her husband happy. Domestic 
peace ensued, and shortly afterwards Lafarge 
departed to Paris on a business errand. 

Soon after he had departed Marie conceived the 
fdea of having her portrait painted and eending 
it to her husband. She also planned to inclose 
with it a number of small cakes, which were made 
for her at her requcst by her mother-in-law. 
At Maric’s further insisience, the mother wrote 


1 will give twenty splendid briar pipes for the wittiest versc3. Mark postcards “ Cut.” 
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She was Sentenced to Death for Poisoning Her 
Husband after One s ieee Most Sensational 
rials. 


to her son urging him to eat one of these cakes at 
a particular hour upon a certain day. Marie was 
to eat one at the same time, in order that a bond of 
affinity might be created between them. 3 

The case containing the cakes and the portrait 
was dispatched to Lafarge, and duly reached him— 
but not in the same condisien as that in which it 
had been sent. There were two indications that 
it had been tampered with; in the first place it 
had been fastened down with small screws when 
it left Glandier, but when it arrived, as transpired 
at the trial, it was secured with long nails. 

Secondly, the numerous small cakes had been 
replaced by one large one. Lafarge broke off a 
portion of this confection and ate it. That same 
night he was seized with violent convulsions and, 
upon his partial recovery, he relinquished his 
business in Paris and returned to Glandier. 

THE TALE OF THE RATS. 

When the charge of murder was ultimately 
formulated against Marie Lafarge it was found that 
on December 12th, two days before the box left 
Glandier, she had purch a quantity of arsenic 
from a druggist in a neighbouring town. Her letter, 
in which she asked for this poison, was read in 
court, and ran as follows: 

“Sre,—I am overrun with rats. I have tried 
nux vomica, but entirely without avail. Will 

ou and can you trust me with a little arsenic ? 

ou can count upon my peng most careful with 
it, and I shall only use it in a linen closet.” 

After Lafarge returned to Glandier he took to 
his bed. On the very day of his return his wife 
wrote again to the druggist for arsenic, saying that 
she had made the first lot into a paste, which her 
doctor had scen and approved. She also mentioned, 
incidentally, that her husband had returned unwell, 
but that she expected that he would speedily recover 
his health again. 

Day by day, however, Lafarge grew worse, 
and his symptoms wero undoubtedly those of 
arsenical poisoning. Madame Lafarge, the mother, 
began to entertain suspicions of her daughter-in- 
law, and insisted upon remaining by her son’s 
bedside constantly. 

Marie resented this, and demanded that she 
should be her husband's sole nurse; the entire 
family opposed her, however, and compelled her 
to yield. 

The relatives now began to watch her narrowly, 
as developed at the trial. Many curious incidents 
were recorded. One woman deposed that she had 
seen Marie go to a cupboard and take from it a 
white powder, which she had mixed into her 
husband’s medicines and food. 

LAFARGE GETS WORSE AND WORSE. 

The mother and sister, furthermore, showed the 
doctor a cup of chicken broth upon whose surface & 
white powder was floating. The doctor said that 
it was probably lime from the wall, whereupon the 
ladies mixcd some lime with broth, but this did 
not present at all fhe same appearance. 

But if Marie Lafarge were indeed slowly poisoning 
her husband with arsenic, her folly was amazing. 
During his illness she received a quantity of the 
poison from the druggist, and opened it in the 
Pee of the family. It was brought to her at the 

ide by the clerk, Denis Barbier, of whom 
mention has been made, and she put the package 
in her Pera at the samo time informing her 
husband that it was for the purpose of killing the 
rats overhead of which he had been complaining. 
Lafarge took the poison from her and gave it to a 
maid, desiring her to make a paste out of it. 

Meanwhile he continued to grow worse, and at 
last a new doctor was summoned from a distant 
town through the agency of Barbier, who, as ho 
brought him back, confided to him that he had 
often purchased arsenic for Marie, but that she had 
begged him to say nothing about it. 

e doctor’s suspicions were aroused. He 
| Prescribed antidotes for arsenical poisoning, and 
| sent some of the mysterious white powder, which 

the ironmastcr’s mother had preserved, for exami- 
nation to the druggist who had supplied the 
arsenic. 

His examination, however, did not disclose the 
presence of this poison, but he wrote back that 
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nothing should be given to Lafarge unlos:;; a 
by some trustworthy person. mtg 

Upon receipt of this communication : . j,, 
denounced the wife to the now dyinw 1.:4 .- 
murderess. He heard her and belisvci. 1): 
made no protest against tho terrible aco: 
but from that moment until her huzhanVs cds.) 
was kept from his sight. On the day il; 
death the police were called in and a joy, 
examination was begun. Finally 
arrested upon a charge of murder. 

The post-mortem examination vas ¢o:.5! 
but the French experts’ of that day s-: 
have been as much at variance as those oi 
own time. 

The most eminent poison experts of th: 
disagreed over the amount of arsenic in tie), 
and some could find no traces of it at all. |: 
an outburst of public indignation induced t:. 
to return a verdict of guilty. aie 

THOUSANDS BELIEVED HER INNOCE:!T. 

Marie Lafarge was sentenced to imjiionr t 
with hard labour for fifo. 

She was sent to the prison at Mont, 
where she remained during a perc! of 1 
vears. The animosity against her wiirh 
largely been responsible for her convi.tiva | 
gave way to a revulsion of feeling. 

Letters poured in upon her from all part: © ° 
country. Of all, not more than half a dov 
most taxed her with the crime. They weiv 
by persons in all ranks of Society, offeriix nm) 
suggesting means of escape, passionately i 
disbelief in her guilt. 

During the ae of her imprisonm:t * 
Lafarge replied to almost all of thes, | 
solacing herself by writing several vols. ; 
memoirs and prison experiences. Finally. 
Napoleon III. became Emperor, she a): } 
him, and obtained a full pardon in 18.5. 

Many believed in Marie’s innocence to 
among them being her counsel, Maitio !-: 
who afterward achieved high renown in | 
fession. Years later, after she dicd, he 1... 
sent flowers to decorate her. grave. 

Another equally loyal supporter we: °) 
maid, who went to prison with her and i 
for a full year at her side. 

This case, which is one of the most cole! 
in criminal annals, has been mate t!° 
of an exhaustive report by two eminent U 
jurists, who have insisted that no prvi! «: 
had been obtained, and that the jury co: . 
their prisoncr in deference to popular hari. 

WAS BARBIER GUILTY? 

They wind up their argument by savi: 

“Had we been the public prosecute: , w" * 
rather have formulated charges again-t | 
Barbier.” 

There were, in fact, as many suspicio:: © 
stances to incriminate Barbier as to inc'! 
Marie. This confidential clerk, living in the | 
as has already been stated, under a falee a 
was a man of notorious character. 

It developed that Lafarge himsolf had Tove t 
use of him in certain financial transactis' «" | 
very shady character. Among these wart ° 
manufacture of fraudulent bills of exchai. \ - 
were negotiated for advances of money. 

Barbier had conceived a strong dislike (> 
Marie. It was he who originated tio |” 
against her, and he who had first suger-t)! 
the new doctor, brought in at the time When 
ironmaster’s sickness became alarming, tt -- 
had sent him to purchase arsenic. 


Marie 


When he was ing into the witness hox © 
trial he frequently contradicted him-.'.. 
that he hauls: 


for example, on one occasion, ‘ 
teered this information, and at another (1 
he had only confessed to it when pies die 
information ly the physician. ' 

In fact, it was shown that Lafarge anil } 
had been confederates in a series cf - 
operations the discovery of which was Int 
at tho time when the ironmaster was tt 
down by his mysterious ailment. It also ce 
that at the time when Lafarge went to 1! 
one occasion Barbier was there also, 1" 
When Lafarge was taken ill Barbicr Thad oo 
access to his sickroom, and it would have 
just as easy for him as for Maric to have 
the poison to his food. And when the © 
pi mortal, Barbier was heard to ©); 

shall be the master here.” 

Barbier may just as well have been tc 
as the woman who suffered for the crits 


(Next week: “ The Murder of Berj2"-" - 
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(See page *°o.) 
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‘haracters of the Cinema and Who They | 
ramous Uh Really Are. 

Firreen to twenty million peo le go every week 
to the “cinema.” Many o: them notice, $60 | 
that the same faces appear again and again on the; 
screen in different characters. 

“Oh, that man was acting the hero last week, 
and now he is acting the villain!” exclaims many 
a fair frequenter of picture shows. : 

If you listen to the conversations around you in 
the threepenny seats you can hear a steady stream | 
of comments on the faces as well as the actual | 
plots and pictures, showing what a great interest 
the public take in the people who are acting for | 
them, acting before millions of people whom they | 
have never seen. But few people know who these 
characters are in real life. | 

“ Foolshead,” for instance, is very far from being | 
a fool except on the screen. He is one of the’ 
cleverest comedians playing upon the unseen stage, | 
and one of the most popular. He is the chief actor | 
for the Itala Film Company, and in private life is 
known as Andre Deed. 

ONE TIME A RAILWAY SERVANT. 

A Frenchman, he was born in Havre just over 
thirty-two years ago. He began by geiting a 
subordinate post on a railway, earning not quite 
eiguteen shillings a week! ‘Iwo months of this: 
were sufficient, and he joined a theatrical company 
in Nice as an amateur. 

After many changes, being a concert singer, a 
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shipping clerk aboard a Transatlantic lincr, and 
suffering many years’ hard work. privations, aud 
disappointments in P=is in turn, he weat into the 
cinematograph business. 

Now, as “ Foolsi:cad the Inspector.” ‘* Foolshead, 
King of Robbers,” “ Foolshead Wrestling.” ‘ Fcols- 
head on Roller Skates.”’ and a dozen other comic 
parts, he is known to millions of cinema levers. 

The faces of the Kalem pictures are others which 
aro rapidly becoming famous. ‘fhere is one thing 
which may be meationed |:cre about the Kalom 
artistes, Everyone must be a good jorseman or 
horsewoman, an expert swimincr. and possess a 
knowledge of athictics and outdoor sports. 

Thousands of people have followed with breath- 
less_ excitement their picture “The Runaway 
Engine.”” The heroine in private lile is Miss Alice 
Joyee. She is one of the best actresses in the 
company, swayinz an audience froia gay to grave, 
from paroxysms of laughter to tears of emotion. 

DO YOU KNOW CHIEF EAGLE FEATHER? 

She has an interesting rival in the affections of 
the public in Chief Nagle Feather, a North American 
Indian. He is a clever actor, and appears in all 
the pictures of Indian life and subjects, atnong 


which may be remembered “ Indian Pete's Grati- | 


tude” and ‘‘ The Cow Puncher’s Sweetheart.” 

“A.B. Now Showing” is to be seen outside 
every picture palace. 
known company owed a great deal of their popu- 
larity to the “Biograph Girl,’ Miss Florence 
Lawrence. She left that company to become a 
star turn on the Imp films. 

The “Imp” has nothing to do with perverse 
spirits, as so many people suppose. It is formed 
of the initials of the Independent Moving Picture 
Company. Mis3 Lawrence played to Imp at-liences 
for some time, after which she joined the Lubin 
people, the bell eign of whom is familiar enough. 
Miss Lawrence rehearses and acts nearly three 
hundred leading réles every year ! 

Essanay comedies anil dramas are sure “ draws ” 


The films of this well- | 
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in the moving picture world. They are we!!-known 
for their fine production of cowboy stories. At- 
tached to the company is a specially designed 
| railway car, fitted for handling and doveloping 
| films, This car has travelled thousands of miles 
with Essanay actors in scarch of unique back- 
grounds for plots. The “ leading lady” is Miss 
Clara Williams. She is a typical Western girl, a:: 
expert horsewoman, and a lover of outdoor li'+. 
She spent many years of her life on a Westccn 
cattle ranch, and is therefore thoroughly familiar 
with all phases of cowboy life. 

“The Vitagraph Girl” is one of the most 
proniinent of all the actresses on tlic screens, She 
| 38 really Miss Florence Turner. Her latest parts 

which are now amusing people all over England 
are in “ Light in the Window,” ‘Jean and the 
Waif.” and ‘ Playing at Divorce.” 

It is quite impossible to mention one-tenth of the 
| people who are so familiar now to most readers of 
! Pearson's Weekly. But some of those mentioned 

have already become as well-known as the Icading 
| actors and actresses on the English stage, and 
certainly they ‘‘ draw crowded houses nightly!” 


“Are you lucky at cards?" inquired the 
| married man. 

| “Rather,” replied the bachelor. “I always 
{ win.” 

“ And are you lucky at love ?”” 

“ Yes, very ; I always lose.” 


A PLEASANT GAME. 
Farner: “ That was a very rough game you 
were playing this morning. wasn’t it ?”’ 
Tommy: ‘‘ We were playing war, father. I was 
‘ Wellington, and Willie Smith was the Britisu 
Army.” 
Father: ‘‘ And who was the poor little clap who 
seemed to be getting the worst of it ?”’ , 
Tommy: “ Oh, that was the new boy who's just 
moved in next door. He was Napoltun.” 


MUSIC FOR THE LAW COURTS. 
In his defence of a lady client, an American barrister sang “Home, Sweet Home” to the jury. His novel pleading succeeded, and the lady was 
judged not guilty. Our cartoonist suggests that British Law Courts will now have a new future before them, as K.C.'s will resort to vocal 
and instrumental aid to help their cases. This may lead to some amusing scenes. 
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A Human Little Story of a London Coster. 
By HUBERT BARTLETT. 


[7 was the receiving-room of the Great Eastern 
Maternity Hospital, and early morning. 

The night nurse was are her report, and the 
house surgeon—a grave-faced man upon whose 
young forehead responsibility had already begun 
to carve deep lines—was checking the cases, one 
by one. 

In due rotation the patients’ cases were discussed, 
their charts examined, and every variation of pulse 
and temperature carefully noted. 

It was a long and, in some cases, 
in all instances a record of sufferi bravely borne, 
and in one at least, of suffering en ed. 

It was upon this last the sister paused —her 
voice haking SC a sadder inflexion. 

“Emma Mary Hawkins, aged ninetcen, died from 
heart failure this morning.” 

The doctor broke in upon 
with an exclamation of et— 

“Mrs. Hawkins dead ” the cried sharply. 
“ T thought the woman was doing well.” 

The nurse nodded. 

“It was a shock to me, too,” sne said. “ The 
woman took a sudden turn during the night.” 
And she explained the technicalities of the case, 
to which tho other listened with knitted brow. 

“And only yesterday I met the girl's husband.” 
Dr. Lepard muttered half to himself. ‘‘ Told the 
poor chap that the missus was recovering fast— 
even hinted that he might be able to fetch her home 
to-day. The lad went mad at the bare thought, and 
now--—” and he spread out his hands eloquently. 

The sister’s face clouded in sympathy. 

“Tt’s an awfully sad case,” she agreed, sighing. 
“ They are both so young—have only been married 
. = the girl told me, and this was their first 

aby.” 

“How is the child?” growled the surgeon. 

“ Poor mite! That’s dead, too, It was always 
weakly, you remember.” 

Ife nodded. 

i Happy release for the husband. The poor 
fellow will be handicapped enough by the loss of 
his wife, without having a fifteen days’ old 
youngster on his hands.” 

The nurse’s reply was lost in the sound of a lively 
altercation in the vestibule. The scandalised 
officials paused and listened in silent astonishment. 

They heard men’s voices raised in secmingly 
amicable protest, for occasional bursts of laughter 
were mingled with the cries. Sounds of a struggle 
followed, then more laughter, and finally, as the 
indignant pair rose to investigate the disturbance, 
the main door was pushed violently open and a 
perspiring man, propelling a perambulator, and 
struggling from the embrace of a hospital porter, 
thrust his way breathlessly into the room. Quiet 
and order are the essential features of institutions 
for the sick, and both nurse and doctor bent 
threatening brows upon the intruder. 

But as their eyes lit on the perambulator angry 
protest gave place to mute amazement. 

And no wonder, for the “ pram,” an ancient ruin 
with torn upholstery and rubberless wheels, 
scemed to contain the entire stock-in-trade of a 
Petticoat Lane dealer in penny toys. 

A flag and a teddy bear surmounted its front ; 
a tin trumpet, a tiny drum, a baby’s rattle, and a 
monkey-on-a-stick adorned the relic’s seat ; its 
body was filled with a motley collection, of which a 
toy balloon, a paper umbrella, a wooden horse, and 
a jumping frog made up but a part ; while even the 
rusty handles were made the resting-place of a 
battledore and shuttlecock, with an impossible 
cotton wool lamb hanging by a string to keep them 
eceipany 
And the owner of the battered vehicle was no less 
worthy of special attention. 

The London coster in his Sunday suit was not 
usually a spectacle to excite comment in the purlieus 
of tho Creat Eastern Hospital. But the visitor 
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went up till her soft palms rested firmly: oy 
work-stained hands of the coster. as thoiwh 
ey him for the blow that was about 
fall. 


If out to go one better 


. : d 
had evidently lai i O Bher nurse OF 


than anything in “ pearlies ” 
doctor had ever seen before. = ; 
Oblivious to the coldness of his welcome, and in 


cice which in its loudness was only equalled by |. “I a one sorry to tell you that your y 
his . arel, the fellow, smiling be ot oe . a ? , a aaa “man shot ! 
: : i es in’, doctor! Mornin, e ; ASD PUNY SON 
bawled his greeting. Mornin and reeled backwa::! 


into the sympathetic face, 
though from a physical blow. “ Dead—iny Bin 
dead !” 

The boy’s frame shook till he Icoked like ov 
convulsions, and the tears, which he made noe! 
to restrain, trickled from between the brown 11 
in a steady stream. 

The nurse touched his sleeve gently. 

“It was a shock to us all,” she said. 


after a hasty glance, leaving 
the much 
im for @ 


mum!” shouted he, | Q 
the ‘ pram ’ to its devices, and removi 
be-buttoned structure which served 


backward jerk of his 
me to leave the 

That would ’ave 
Leave me 


cap. 

2 The boys outside,” with a 
well-greased head, “ wanted 
‘pram,’ but no ploomin’ fear! It 
been a bit of all right, wouldn’t it? 


wu 
Nig 


‘ > and get’ inched—the toys,” 8 
eae gas afectionsl . as I’ve blowed a wife was getting on s0 well after the operon, 
whole day's takin’s on. They're for my new babby, | but her heart was weak, you know, and-—-" 


“Operation !”” the one word caught the co: 
ears to the drowning of the rest, and the sto 
rejudice of his class against the knife rose ipo. 
urious protest. 


I says, an’ no bloke is goin’ to rob th 
ways, not whilst that kid's favver can prewe 
you tyke my word ! Aa 

Then, chilled perhaps by the apparent lack of 


nt it, 


inhi i dding insinuatingly, “Operation !”” he shouted. ‘ Yus, and tis 
nense of humo ind my bringiog it in, do EY; | wot killed her, And you”—tuming fiever!: v:- 
They told me it was against the vied, but——”’ the doctor—‘ you—you——— —you buteler yo: 


—that daren’t look me in the face. Your uo. 
wot done it. Curse you, I'll have yer loife! 

And pushing the now frightened nurse to ©: 
side, the maddened lad sprang across the res 
and seized the house surgeon by the throat. 

For the moment, all unprepared as he was. ton 
doctor was powerless in the grasp of his ale. 
and the bereaved man shook him like a |: 
shakes a rat. 

“Hawkins!’? screamed the sister. “Ate vo: 

The doctor tried so hard to sive » 
Can’t you seo how sorry he is--how o: 
wo all are?” 

The maddened boy’s eyes wandered from (i 
of the speaker to the distorted features of t! 
strangled surgeon, and his hands shot up +. 
groan. 

“TI ’umbly arsk yer pardon, guv'nor-T >: 
pardon of yer both,” he muttered brokenly. *! 
suo you've all donc ycr best. And J,” beati o 
air feebly with his clenched fists, “1 cammt i 
that she’s gone—I carn’t ! I carn’t!” 

Neither nurse nor doctor could for the ne a 
find words of comfort, and for a space the nity 
motionless ; he opened his mouth to spesh:, 1 
abruptly, with a pathes that was the mor ¢ 
for being silent, seized the handle of his =: 
perambulator, and walked slowly towards the 
He had almost reached it when Dr. Lepard s! 
pered to his companion, who, motioning the - 
stricken lad to remain, hurried out into 
vestibule. : 

In a moment she was back, bearing a bets! - 
onc of the cheap wicker ailais made fi da 
wiie:—with the help of a pair of stro) 
more or Jess effectually, the purpo vi 
manteau. ; 

“ Here are your wife's clothes, Tfenry, ie 
“ You had better take them with you.” ; 

With muticred thanks the lad placed the bet 
mechanically upon his “ pram,” much to ties 
turbance of its cargo—and once moie conn ™ 


He paused. The set faces of his listeners drove 


the smile from his own. 

Then contritely, ‘I'm sorry if T’ve done wrong, 
but yer'll forgive me, won't yer ?’ 

The doctor inclined his head, and the torrent of 
speech broke forth anew. 

“Yor see,” he explained, 
that I’m clean off my onion. ; I 
a favver—me! Yours nig 4 "Enery ’Awkins wiv 
a little babby. And my Emmer the muvver of 
it. Only to fink, too, that I’m a-goin’ to tyke 
’em ’ome to-day! Why, I give i" my word, 
I ’aven't slept a wink the whole bloomin’ noight 
frew finkin’ of it.” 

The excited lad—he was little more—stopped for 
breath, and the surgeon, his voice husky with 
emotion, whispered to the nurse. 

“ For Heaven's sake break it to him. 
life of me I haven't the courage.” ; 

Dr. Lepard turned to the window, and his com- 
panion, with a look of meek protest on her pale 
face, addressed the now somewhat quietened coster. 

“Mr. Hawkins!” 

“Call me ’Enery,” suggested 
one, “I ain’t no bloomin’ mister, 
call me ’Enery.” 

The house surgeon’s 
and the sister held up her hand in protest. 

But the man’s overwhelming animal spirits 
would not allow him to keep silent. 

“Excuse me callin’ yer pals, won't yer? Yer 
see!’ he went on, glancing protestingly at the 
doctor’s back, ‘you've been that good to tlie 
missus, and,” with a look of pride, “the young 
‘un, that I carn’t ‘elp thinkin’ of yer all as pals, 
I carn’t, straight.” 

“ee Henry ! ”» 

The sternness in the woman's tones arrested the 
man’s attention, and his coarse skin—reddened by 
exposure—grew chalky. 

‘Wot’s wrong?” he ejaculated. 
not snuffed it, has it ?”” 


“T'm that excited 
Only to fink as I'm 


t 
1 


For the 


the irrepressible 
and all my pals 


foot beat time at the window, 


& pews 


“The kid's 


The sister inclined her head sorrowfully. aes Le LS aie the sivect. Ab the: 
Your baby is lead, Henry. “ain't the missus’ basket,” he 1" 


The lad brushed his hands roughly ae i duly.’ Fi’s °ad ’er nays painted on, ° \ 


and seemed to swallow something , rag F . vavagtl® @livil ¥2" 
“ The kid dead! "he canbtared hoarsely. ‘* The i fo serabitel a it on myself whe 
poor little babby wot I've never seen, dead! his era nilfeontealel be ‘ 


The surgeon, 


which made the choat of papers, 


S’truth!? with a look of appeal looked up sharply. 


woman’s cloud. ‘It seems hard to believe, re ae oie Bee teat: eae. NR 
don’t it ne Then, his gaze wandered ruefully Pe he did you say your wile $ has 


to the battered perambulator, “ And all thei 
bloomin’ toys clean wasted, too.” 

Then the fellow’s quick eye read the meaning 
of the surgeon’s drumming fingers upon the window- 
pane, and with a sudden movement, savage in its 
intensity, he seized the sister by the shoulders. 

“There is somefink else wrong!”’ he shouted. 
“ Don’t beat abaat the bush. Out wiv it. Wot’s 
wrong wiv Emmer ?” 

The house surgeon turned quickly, but the sister 
made no appeal for assistance, instead her hands 


“ Emmer May ’Awkin:,” was the reply. " 
Surgeon and nurse’s cyes met sinullarce 
the same expression in cach, and the Jities ‘5 
heightened colour, sprang to the table where hs 
doctor was busy with the night's repe:t 
search was short, and with a nod to his a" 
the doctor hurried from the room. 

‘The sister motioned the wailing m\) te 
table. 

“ Hawkins,” she 
“youfy: borne bad news. 
bear good ? ”* 

Hawkins scratched his head hopelessly. ae 
went on, speaking deliberately, in the Ch" 
drive her meaning home to the dalicd | 
“There has been a great mistake ma. 

were two Mrs. Hawkins in the hospital, wie 
slowly—‘‘ the woman who dicd this mors! 
Emma Mary Hawkins, and,” 48 the house =" 
returned, his face radiant with smiles, 7}! 

than glad to tell you thet Enna May Ha 


commenced brent 
Do you think » 


The “Daily Express” Gardening Column, written 
by Mr. F. Hadfield Farthing, appcaring every 
Saturday, should be read by all amateur gardeners, 


Daily Express 


Daily. Halfpenny. Everywhere. 


What sort of letter would you write to Lhe it 


avg cet! - ass 


WEEK ENDING 


cour Mrs. Hewkie 6 sale alive, but well 
e to go home with you ay.” 
oe ea icked his parched lips and stared from 
ono to the other in the effort to understand. . 

“JT don’t seem, to get your meaning, he said 
febly. Patiently the woman repeated her story, 
and the or blessed truth—reached the 
d.ced brain at last. : 
os effect was magi ‘The crushed, animal- 
ke expression, which had given the man the look 
of a beaten hound, left him. His face lit up. 
‘;he humorous lines about the mouth broadened 
cat again, and with @ movement as unexpected as 
itw a8 spontaneous, he seized the astonished sister 
his arms, and kissed her violently on both cheeks. 
\With her face the colour of a carnation—which the 
manifest amusement of the houso surgeon by no 
eans tended to rob of its colour—tho sister tore 
lorself free. . . 
Henry; suddenly realising the enormity of his 
oilence, was proceeding to pour out a torrent of 
apologies, when the door opened, and the entrance of 
a frail figure leaning on the arm of a nurse created a 

version. 

Sains, pouring out his contrition, stopped 
abruptly—cast one look at the newcomer, and with 
a wild cry of “ Emmer—my Emmer!” clasped 
her in his arms. : 

While the great clock ticked out some minutes, 
nurses and doctor found unwonted interest in the 
passers-by in the street without. The voice of the 
ronvalescent Emma brought them back to their 
surroundings. . 

“°Struth, "Enery, old son!” she was saying. 
“\ot in the nyme of goodness ’avo yer got in 
that there ‘pram’ ?” : . 

Henry's voice had a sense of injury in it as he 
replied : 

Carn’ you see that it’s some toys as I’ve been 
a-buying of for the kid?” Then, more cheerfully, 
catching something of his wife’s spirit, ‘* Perhaps 
they won't be wasted, a3 we may ave better luck 
next toime.” 

Mis. Hawkins’ colour rose, and she shot Henry 
a curious look out of her eye-corners. 

“Caen!” cried she, with a shy glance at the 
ficiencrs. “Thore won’t be no next toime—at 
least, not loike this one, I ’ope.” 

Henry threw a chastening glance at the smiling 


faces about. 
Sy nted. 


oike me!” he “T thought you 
wes lookin’ forward ter the kid, too.”” 

“So Twas,” she admitted, ‘“ but——” 

She stopped, with a smothered laugh, and Henry 
iuicsiveted indignantly, ‘I carn’t sco anyfink ter 
!ey at! One would fink yer was glad the kid 
had cauffed it.” 

: ure it?” Mrs. Hawkins’ mirth increased 
Ismay. 

* Did yer say kid 2?” she added. 

* Yus, [said kid,” retorted her husband. 
ee would yer call it?” 

By way of reply Emma pointed to the open 
dcorway, wherein, as in a frame, stood tho figure 
ot the sister, smiling serenely, and holding a kicking, 
squalling bundle under each arm. Mrs. Hawkins 
irked her head defiantly in the direction of the 
1, and her husband took a hasty step forward. 
He cave one look at close quarters, then recoiled 
wit purple face and fallen jaw. 

*'welp me,” he gasped, “if it ain’t twins!" 


“What 


u_ SPRING, BEAUTIFUL SPRING, 

; I HAvE brought a little poem on spring,” said. 
the long-haired man to the weary editor. 

“ What kind of spring 2?” snapped the great man. 
: Eh 2. Oh, only spring ” 

ae spring? Sulphur spring? Common 
pring ” 

** No—er——"” 

ri Spring water, spring onions, watch spring ?” 
“ No, you see——” 

“ Carriage spring, steel spring, waggon spring ? 

“ No, just spring.” 

* Which spring ?” 

Why—er—the spring which brings the balmy 

breezes, and——”’ : 

“No good. You must be more definite. Find 
out which spring you want to write about, and let’s 


eco that. I can’t take this vague stuff, Good 
moraing | 4 


m 


. T say, Mr. Spoonalot ? ’* 

7 \ es, Jimmy 2” 
__. Wken you were a little boy and fellows came to 
make love to your sister, didn’t they ever give you 
‘izpence to run out and play ?” 


ie a 
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OUR FIRST CORONATION 
GUESTS, 


MORE SEATS OFFERED. 


, RESULT OF CONTEST No. 1. 

Tur pair of Coronation seats offered in Contest No. 1 
have been awarded to Mrs, Scantlebury, 57 Pier Street, 
Plymouth, who nowinated H. O. Scautlebury, of same 
address. The winning attempt was taken from column 2 
of page 708 of cur issue dated April 20th, and reads as 
follows: 

Two Plymouth anglers fishing for a ‘* plaice.” 
SEATS, FARES, AND REFRESHMENTS FREE. 

We have again pleasure in repeuting our offer of seats 
to our readers to view the Coronation Procession through 
London of thoir Majesties King George and Queen 
Mary on Friday, June 23rd. 

We are awarding the tickets for our 
Coronation Procegsion seats in pairs. 
This will enable you to bring a friend 
whose company will help to make your 
trip to London the more enjoyable. 

Tn addition to the right to use these seats we offer 
to pay the railway fares of the successful competitors 
from any part of the United Kingdom, and refreshments 
for our guests will also be provided at the seats. 

7 ,HOW TO GET SEATS. 

To win a pair of our Coronation seats all you have to 
do is to make a sentence from any column of this issue of 
P.W. you please in the manner shown in the example below. 


EXAMPLE SENTENCE. 
(Not to be used.) 


Byhe: 

‘and Cesiod with a subd 
But the number of caller 
bia practice had to be dis 

dold now takes the shape of 
\ home 

ewod ale. 
Stockton Hall ie, as I heve already 
e thi i ing been _s0 
= : bu 
C wn places where 

ail myself know of forty 
ere_are doubtless many othen 


fif , and 
tb Shich I am unacquaiated. 

At eome of these houses 

to the giving or withholding of relief. 


Fivet of all, mark ont a letter on any line in any 
column or page of this i-sue you choose. Continue your 
yen to the next line and draw it through a letter there, 
pass on to the line Lelow and mark out a third letter, and 
so on until you have crossed out sufficient letters which, 
when written out in the order in which you have marked 
them, will spell out a sentence. 

In the example above, which must not be used, the 
letters through which the pen has been passed make up 
the sentence, ‘‘Come to the Coronation.” 

DO IT NOW AND BE OUR GUEST. 

In marking out the Ietters the pen must be drawn 
downwards, and contined to a single columu, 

The letters necd not be taken from lines immediately 
below each other; and sentences may not be more than 
tw: lve words in length. 

The prizes will bo awarded for the sntcnces which, in 
the opinion of the Editor, are considered tho best. 

T week we offer two seats—one 
r—for the Coronation Puocession. 
n’t miss this opportunity to view this 

historic pageant. ter now. You and 
your friend may become our guests. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, When you have mse your sentence write it on the entry form, sign 
it yourself and gct the friend whom 4ou nosinate to sizn hi: or her namo 
and address below yours. Then cut out the entry form 2nd the part of 
the page of this asue on which you have marked out your sentence, 
attach both toge:her, and place m in an envelope addressed to the 
Edit. r of Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other 
communication to be inclo-ed. 

2. Envelopes must be marked “ Coronation No. 4” on the top left-hand 

" “a if atte! 


oe A mpts must be posted to arrive not later than Thursday, 
‘ay lit! 


3 the prizes will be awarded for the attempts considered the best. 
After these have been sel-cted a free invitation will be sent tu each of the 


4. The Edit 
delivery of any attempt subuutted. 

8. The published decisiun is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding un'y- 

ENTRY FORM. CORONATION CONTEST. No. 4. 


To be cut out_and attached to the portion of the page 


onwhich your sentence is marked. 
— 


Signed... cantina senaanatame iueniislancaslnaetiaddeevaion : 
ASS rOSS cass teninvrweresmned Smrgpen vearewasemanes icsnawnsnte 


I will give half-a-guinea for the best letter. Be really sarcastic. Murk postcards 
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A WIRE FROM THE KING. 


Messages from his Majesty are Mostly Sent in 
Cipher, and they are Preceded by a Pilot Wire to 
Clear the Line. 

Tae fierce light of publicity beats upon the 
Crown incessantly, anit it is easily understood, 
thercfore, that tho King does not wish the whole 
world to know what his telegrams contain. [For 
this reason the great majority of Royal telegrams 
are sent in cipher. Ordinary telegrams are only 
used when the King wires a greeting to some ono 
with whom he is merely on friendly terms, or when 
the contents of tho wire are of no real public 
importance. 

All the Royal palaces have direct wires connect- 
ing them with the various telegraph centres. A 
telegraph clerk in the King’s service has to be a 
most highly skilled and trustworthy operator. 
There are three operatorson duty in the telegranhic 
department at Buckingham Palace when the King 
is in London, and two usually travel with tho 
Court. 

Wherever his Majesty may stay arrangements 
are made for a temporary private telegraph office, 
in which an operator is on duty day and night. 

“T 1£ KING, LONDON.” 

The King’s messages take precedence over every- 
one else’s, even those of Queen Mary. Moreover, 
a pilot message is always sent to clear the linc, 
just as a pilot engine precedes a Royal train. 

The greatest care is taken in sending these 
messages, for the slightest mistake in the code 
would put an entirely different mcaning upon 
what the King has said. In fact, to insure abso- 
lute accuracy, the message is wired back again over 
tho line to tho forwarding office, in order that its 
correctness shall be put beyond any possible doubt. 

A specially important dispatch is usually re- 
peated at least twice, and some go over the line a 
third time that there may be no mistake. 

The King’s official messages are signed “‘ George, 
R.1.,” as the late King used to sign his ‘‘ Edward, 
R.I.”” Queen Victoria’s telegrams to her own 
family were usually signed with the initials “V.R.I.,” 
the full ‘‘ Victoria” being kept for official messages. 

Wires to his Majesty are simply addressed “ Tho 
King, London,” or wherever he happens to be. 
Should he stay at a private house for the week 
end, then a special wire is laid on, as well as a 
special telephone being provided. 

Nothing important is ever sent in plain languaze 
by Royalty. Of course, cipher is not used when the 
recipient does not possess the Royal key, but thesv 
messages are no moro important usually than a 
Royal congratulation upon some event or other. 
Mcmbers of the Royal family use one particulac 
code when wiring to each other and an entirely 
different one when sending a dispatch to a Minister 
or Government ofiicial. 

His Majesty only wires on very rare occasions 
directly to his ambaszadors or other high diplomatic 
officials abroad. The various official departments 
are responsible for such telegraphic communice- 
tions, though the King, who takes the keencst 
interest in the welfare of his Empire, doesn’t stand 
on ceremony when he thinks that a friendly 
greeting or sentiment should be sent to some friend 
representing the military or naval sid» of Great 
Britain beyond the Seas. 

SOME VERY CLEVER CODES. 

The King has several cipher codes which he uses 
A very ingenious code is the word code. When 
this code is used, every word stands for another of 
an entirely different meaning, and it is quite im- 
possible to read short messages sent by this means 
unless the recipiont has the necessary key with 
which to translate it. It is more than a mere 
substitution of one word for another, for an arrange- 
ment of words is followed alphabetically, and this 
is where the actual secret meaning of the message 
lies hidden. This word code is usually used when 
communicating with any members of the Royal 
family. Dispatches to Ministers are wired in the 
figure code. 

The figure code is an arrangement of so many 
figures standing for a word. In this code, for 
example, 54321 would stand for one word, whereas 
64321 would mean something entirely diferent. 
The number cf changes that it is possible to rivg 
on the figures in this way is more than suftivicnt 
to send any message that the King wishes. 

The reason for all this secrecy is that there are 
many fanatics wandering ubout the world who 
keep a watchful eye on Royalties’ movemunts. 


“ Salmon.” (See pace 786.) 
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Engaged Without a Ring. 


—————o—eeEerere=aas mre eee 
How the Old Love Token is Going Out of Fashion. 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


Your own friends, as well as the jewellers, will 
tell you that the engageincnt-ring is going out of 
fashion. 

The explanation is that modern lovers don't 
bother. They are making a big mistake. 

It is sacrilege to alter the cstablished customs 
of love-time and lovership. And the engagement- 
ring, signalising the moment of plighting troth, is 
the most important symbol of all. : 

To-lay’s tendency is to make excuses for discard- 
ing, one by onc, the customs our mothers and 
fathers used when they were in love. ‘The modern 
gi:] professes to be * educated” above that sort 
of thing. She pretends to look on it as foolish 
sentiment, and talks of “ antiquated Victorian 
ideas.” 

Sentiment—the world goes round on it—or, at 
least, the lover’s world. 

No excuse will serve for letting the engagement- 
ring go. 

Yet sometimes the modern pt professing to 
scorn the old-fashioned idea of the cngagement- 
ring, docs so with regret in her heart. 

I knew a case recently where a girl acceded to her 
lover's request to do without the engagement-ring. 
But, meeting her one day unexpectedly, he found 
she was wearing one. 

WHEN HE SLIPS THE RING. ON. 

She had bought one herself—and if it were largely 
for the purpose of parading it before her girl 
friends, can you blame her ? 

He was ‘a sensible lover, and immediately 
insisted on buying her a much better ring. 

She told him how she felt about it. It did not, 
she said, seem to her like an engagement at all 
without that proud possession of the ring. And so 
most girls really think, whatever they may say 
about it. 

Think for a little, and tell me what are the ont- 
standing days in the lovetime of a man and a 
woman. 

‘Lhe day of proposal and the day of the marriage 
ceremony mist occur at once to the modern 
lover. 

But the memory that is longest and most sweet 
in the minds of real lovers, man and woman both, 
js of the moment when he slipped the engagement- 
ring on her finger, a visible sign of her troth to 
the man who etood out from all the crowd of 
men. 

‘And to him, in that fine minute (the world, 
wherever they were, seeming suddenly hushed and 
still for thcir especial benefit !), she was different 
from every other woman. 

LOVE-MAKING MUST NOT BE HURRIED. 

Is that moment to be scorned ? 

Wise lovers know that it is not ‘even to be 
lightly regarded. 

Love still wants all the trappings that they gave 
it then. It wants them even more. If you are 
hard all the way, and all commonsense, and 
at rictly practical, you cannot keep love properly 
alive. 

Even from the practical point of view there is 
no loophole for the idea that we can throw the 
engagement-ring overboard as being anyway out 
of date. 

Even in modern days the “prologue” to 
love and marriage must not be scamped or cut 
short. For if our young women “don’t bother ” 
about these observances, what naturally happens ? 

Do not they lay themselves open to the charge 
of being in such a hurry, to capture a husband that 
they are willing to let these beautiful customs go by 
the board ? 

Noes not the young man think a great deal more 
of the whole matter—and of her—if she insists on 
the engagement-ring ? 

Modcrn love says: “ We'd get on pretty well 
together, old girl, don’t you think 2 You do? 
Then it’s a go. I say, you don’t want to bother 
about an ecngagement-ring, and rot of that sort, 
do you?” 

And if the girl is foolish enough, in answer, to 
banish the engagement-ring, she makes a very big 
wistake. 

Moreover, personally, I should think less of the 

_ man who was willing to allow the girl he was going 
to marry to be humbled by asking her to do 
without the time-honoured love token, 


(1) NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


23 Castleton Road, Walthamstow, w'o defined the above 
phrase as follows : 


strictly translated means, “nobility obliges.” In 
earlier times it indicated the responsibility of the 
feudal chief to his dependents. To-day it indicates 
the acceptance, in a gencrous spirit, of one’s responsi- 
bilitics as a member of the general community. 


(2) BUYING THE RABBIT. 


N.C. Mackinnon, 35 Snow Hill, Birmingham, and was 
thus expressed : 


or looking for trouble, or doing something that wi 
inevitably carn a rebuff. 


(3) EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY. 


Hurlingham Road, Fulham, who has been awarded the 
prize for the following : 


good, pain the cvil. In effect he said to his pre 
* You will be good if you are heppy.” His teac 
has been condemned as dignifyin sensualism, but it is 
just to state that Epicurus found his own “ pleasure” 
in meditation and virtue. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
‘Readers this Week. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 23. 


The prize of 10s. Gl. has been awarded to J. W. Hill, 


This phrase, handed down from the days of chivalry, 


The erplanation selected as the best was received from 


* Buying the Rabbit” means in modern termsaskii 


The winner in this contest tas F. Robinson, 133 


Epicurus taugbt that pleasure was the universal 


ing 


(4) PLIMSOLL MARK. 

The winning attempt was reecived from R. K. Master- 
ton, 74 Allingham Road, South Park, Reigate, and was 
thus worded : 

Samuel Plimsoll, the ‘* se2man’s friend,” obtained 
by his exertions in and out of Parliament the Act 
against gambling in the lives of sailors by scandalously 
overloading ships. Nowadays no vessel may carry 
cargo which sinks her below the official mark painted on 
the hull and called the ‘ Plimsoll mar' A 


() BOARD OF GREEN CLOTH. 

This term was defined as follows by the prize-winner, 
N. Murray, Station Cottages, Daviot, Inverness : 

The Board of Green Cloth is a committce presided 
over by the Lord Steward, which has general control of 
the Royal Household, examining and passing all its 
accounts. The name had its origin in the fact that the 
members sat at a tablo covered with a green cloth. 


(6) R. 8. O. 

Mrs. D. E. Williams, 6 Roberts Avenue, Rusholme, 
Manchester, supplied the winning definition, which was in 
the following terms : 

R. &. 0. is an obsolete Postal abbreviation for 
“ Railway Sub-Office,” that is, a post-office which was 
not subordinate to & head office, but received its 
correspondence from travelli post-offices. All 
offices are now styled either head offices or sub-oftices, 


THE HEAT OF SUMMER 
will shortly be upon us. It is then more than at any 
other time that we feel the necessity for a little extra 
plcasure. 

It may be a day at the scaside, or a half-holiday 
amidst the green ticlds—but in either casc moncy is 
wanted. 

But there is no need to draw on your savings. 
Simply get a postcard, take one of the phrases printed 
below, which you have often secn in your newspaper, 
and write a commonsense explanation of it. If your 
description is the best sent in you will receive half 
a guinea. 

. Real Evidence. 

Trade Bounty. 

Spartan Training. 

. Ward in Chancery. 

Cui Bono. 

As the Laws of the Medes and Persians. 
want all my readers to enter this simple 
knowledge test. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise @ way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exccel fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if 
you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, May 11th. You 
may send all your postcards for this com tition in 
one envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 


spr 


Hoge 


Our recent drawing contests showed such wit and originality that I want 


[ Sockelers from Somerset, 


PPI IO ALC 
The Odd Way in which Countries and Coin: : 
Produce Special “Liaes” in Trades and Professioas 


in the soil and surroundi 
people from certain localities seem to crt in. 
certain particular callings or professions. 


majority of ships’ pursers. 
liaer the chanecs are strong that the scipper 
English, the chief enginecr Scottish, Uc past 
from Wales, and the doctor an Irishm.:. 


Wert ENING 
May, Wi 


c 
( 
4 
a.) 
ALS 


Wuetuer it is the force of example or some | 
, the fact rewaine 1 


Our attention was called to this curio j. 


by the head of a firm of London ho:iers. vio 
that five out of seven of their ac-istanis wer 
Somerset men, and that all through the tio) 
you would find that a large proportion c: 
the best men came from Somerset antl Novi, 
Devon. 


One knows of course that Tiverton was. ino 


days, the great centre of the woollen trate. | js 
possible that heredity may have something tu i 
with the large number of South Country inc, 
who are experts in socks, shirts, unl simul: 
goods 


A ain, if you walk through the streets of Lontsn. 


or almost any large city, you must be struck 1) 
the number of drapers who bear such nimes as 
Evans, Robinson, Price, and Jones, Wal< i 
the native country of the draper, just as reli 

is the recruiting ground for the Amst 


olice. 
Three-quarters of tho policemen in all the da. 


northern cities of America-—New York. Boson 
Philadelphia, Chicago—are great, strapping bi 


men. 
CORNISHMEN ARE NOTED FOR MINING. 


Wales is also the ponitey which supplies the 
f you go aboard a hiv 


lies * fram 


ets its ‘ Gec 


find them in stokeholds from China to Pera. and 


running machinery of every description in ail the 
five continents, 


Here in England we always associn'e Mie 
with the north of the country. Yet the iim 


who run the South African gold mincs. the tn 


mines of the Malay Peninsula, and the coppe' lo tus 
of the Andes, are alinost all Cornishm-n. 

The Cornish ‘ Jack ” is a familiar figure in e's 
sort of mining work except coal gettiny. 

In old days Gloucestershire was the county of 
the prize-fighter. Jim Belcher, perhaps tue grees! 
athlete ever known, who could throw a s.onc He 
yards with his right hand, and 120 with his let, 
was a Bristol man. 

Tom Belcher, Hen Pearce, Tom Cribb. and Joon 
Gully, who was afterwards a member of Parlianc:'. 
were all Gloucestershire men. 5 

A modern parallel is provided by the odd fet 
that nearly all the great billiard players hail trom 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Roberts. Digyle. and 
Reece are all from Lancashire; Steven-on © 2 
native of Hull; Dawson comes from Huddevsi 't5 
and Mitchell is, we believe, also a Yorksisie 
man, 

YORKSHIRE FOR SCHOLARS! 

The newest of the great billiard players is. of 
course, young George Gray, the Australian. 0 
tralia at present seems to produce the finest vee 
in the world. Melba as a soprano, Ada Cravens 
as a contralio, and Antoinette Sterling mas Le 
mentioned as éxamples. ; 

Our greatest soldiers hail principally from Troha. 
They are men who combine brains with © 
Lord Roberts, Generals French, Clery, Kelly: 
Kenny, and Mahon are all Trishmen. ; 

It is rather a peculiar fact that the three <1" 
cocoa firms in this country are all in the hands of 
Quakers. The Frys of Bristol, the Cada > im 
Birmingham, and the Rowntrces of Yurk we cll 
of Quaker ancestry. 

The large majority of our great inventor 
men of science were born in the north o! En 
or in Scotland. Poets and painters. ow tie © 
hand, belong to the south. ; 

Yorkshire produccs one-sixth of all the - i 
scholars of the whole kingdom. while me 
composers spring from two centres, East .\: 
and the Welsh border. 

Relatively to population. both Seotlam! 2 
Ireland produce more men of first-class talent! ss 
does England. At present Ireland seems [| 
rising most rapidly in the production ol pr illiat 
men. 


you all to try another. i oe 


\\ 


WEEK ENDING 
May 11, 1911. 
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, Tit BRAND oF ‘AIN “By ALBERT E, BULL. 


THE STORY IN BRIEF. 
Atlan Player and Arthur MacLeod, two bosom chums who live together, Player js asloep-weiker, and one 
mae e wakes from a terrible nightmare, in which he has been fighting some horrible monster, to tind that 
= ian dagger has gone from its usual place in the bedroom, and his pyjamas are covered in blood. 
wee ne ee Bees a = Dee aia . te iy. i is tached ws the key on the inside. Then, horrified, he 
ur Mac is ly i ri i 
aud Higyex'intat ave uilled Bika ta Hs globe, ying on his bed, stabbed to the heart with the Indian dagger, 
io — Radford, an old schoolfellow of the two chums in whom Player confides. Radford has a cottage, 
mesome, on the Devonshire Moors, where he often leads a hermit’s life. He tells Player that the only thing to do is 
to gain time while some evidence is collected to make a defence. Player must change places with him and secretly get 
to * Lonesome,” while he—Radford—will go to America and pose as Player. ; 
Jepson, the servant of the twochums. He is away cn a holiday at the time of the tragedy. 
Frank Medway, K.C., a rising young barrister. He rings Radford up while the latter is discnssing the tragedy with 
Player, tells him that the police have discovered the crime, and that he is coming round. When he arrives he seems to 
know quite a lot about tho tragedy, and suggests that Player is in hiding. Radford brings Playcr from one of the 


Let Fate Spin the Coin. 


Raprorp and Player sat 
fn the little parlour at * Lone- 
some,” with the photograph of 
i‘dna Dunville, face downwards, 
on the table between them, Rad- 
ford still looking at the marks 
upon the back he had recognised. 

The occasion ought to have 
heen a highly dramatic one. 
{nstead, it tapered off into one of those awkward pauses that every moment 
<comed to become more trying to both of them, till, almost unconsciously, 
itadford did about the most sensible thing he could do: slowly filled his pipe 
and lit it. 

When Sir Walter Raleigh introduced tobacco into England he did much 
towards killing, in this land at all events, the climax of drama as lived out 
in human lives. Women may yet preserve the conventions of strong fecling, 
Lut place two men up against a sudden problem, however teeming with 
jrvchological possibilities, and almost before they know it they aro sceing 
what little light they can see upon it through a cloud of tobacco smoke. 

It is hard to confess it, but Redford had smokcd out one pipeful and had 
lit a second before the next word was spoken, and if his face were any indication 
of his thoughts, his mind had not yet got beyond a moody contemplation of 
the marks upon the back of Edna’s picture, when Player broke tho silence. 

He also had smoked, nervously, and with even less knowledge of his act 
than Radford. But his mind had been busy. When he spoke, it was in a 
ictached manner, as if he had been able to get outside himself and to look 
upon the whole facts of the case from a detached point of view. 

“T uscd to hear an Eastern story,” he said wearily, “‘ about someone who 
was doomed by Fate to bring misfortune to those whe were dearest to him. 
A childish enough tale it was then. It seems to me a terribly true ono 
now.” 

Then Radford got impatient. Perhaps it was a gencrous outburst. 
Perhapshe only h Player's words in their relation to the tragedy in London, 
and they jarred upon his own reflections. 

* Do let us keep things separate, Player,”.hesaid. “ That isn’t the present 
problem. Everyone is off the scent there, for the moment, at all events. 
{u's this new complication that worries me.” 

“T know, I know!” admitted Player. “ And isn’t that just where Fate 
is making me her tool again? Look at me.” He suddenly drew himself up 
and changed his wearied manner for one of bitterness. “First I become a 
murderer—yes, yes, I know what you are going to say about the intention 
leing absent, but the facé is the great point after all. Then I betray the man 
who has crossed the ocean to save me. Fact again, whatever the intention. 
And, worst of all——” 

He got no further, but his eyes fell on Edna's photograph, and no other 

words were needed to complete his meaning. 
._ Evenunder ordinary circumstances men of proper spirit and feeling do not 
discuss a triumph over a woman's heart. Least of all can the conqueror 
r-veal his soul to an unsuccessful rival. But this was the meaning of Player's 
look, and both he and Radford knew it. 

There remained in the memory of both that recollection of what had 
occurred, but a little while before, when Edna had answered passion with 
passion and allowed her lips to say “I love you.” Radford had heard those 
vords, and he knew fully what Player meant. There was no need for any 
“‘atement of the case. The refugee from justice, regarded by friends and 

angers alike—even by himself, as guilty of bloodshed, had won the heart 
of a woman who could never take back the gilt. 
.,,__ Lewas tragedy upon tragedy. The problem of one ruined life was multiplied. 
The grim incident that made the strong man shrink from himself in horror 
“as now to be the spectre in the life of an innocent young girl. Edna 
Danville had given her love—to a murdcrer ! 

The eyes of the young men met. 

7 Yes, yes,” said Radford, “it is terrible, terrible!” 
siete ‘ There is one way out of it,” said Player suddenly. “T must give mysclf 
_ On this theme both could speak more freely, and a good half hour passed 
in argument—warm-hearted and generous on ono side, despairing and yet 
decermined on the other. And at the end of it all Player was unchanged. 

sa (t was peobalia he would, there and then, have carried out his threat, 
Striking boldly out for the nearest village that boasted a constable to take him 
in charge, had not Radford made a suggestion as novel as it was bold. 
— Player,” he said, “‘ you've been talking good bit about Fate. Why 
Pali t you give Fate a chance of spinning a coin? Oh, I know you're not a 
“alist, neither am I, but I mean, since you are 50 desperately anxious to 
Pt your case to the test, take a risk, and see how it turns out.” . 
bi Player was puzzled, but his natural: ‘‘ What do you mean?” quickly 
‘ought an explanation. 
_, You want to give yourself up,” said Radford. “I am opposed to the 
idea, Well, as I can’t convince you, and you can’t convince me, and you're 


photograph, sees that he is wanted for mur 
A few weeks later Radford, who has come 


rooms, and finally Medway is bricfed for the defence. 

Edna Dunville, « beautiful girl whose portrait Allan Player finds on the bedroom floor beside his dead chum, 
Player keeps the portrait, and down on the moors at ‘“‘ Lonesome” he meets the original and falls madly in love with her. 
They have lunch together on the moors, and after, as the girl is about to depart, she picks up Player's paper, and, by a 
der. She feels sure that he is not guilty, and tells him 60. 
ek: ; } : back from America, sees them embrace on the moors. 

Radford is in love with the girl himself, and he bitterly complains to Player that while he, Radford, was trying to 
assist Player, the latter has stolen his sweetheart. 


You can now read on. 


just in the mood to do something rash, supposing you take a trip into civilisa- 
tion, mix with your fellows a bit, and test Providence.” 

“You mean it?” 

“T do. I know whom I’m dealing with. If I fall asleep to-night while 
you have your present mood on you 1 shall wake up in the morning to find 
you are gone, and to-morrow’s papers will have a new theme. But here is a 
method of settling our differences. You have been shut up for weeks to your 
own thoughts on these lonely moors, and you have begun to get Quixotic and 
unreasonable. It is taking risks, but there is only one thing to do, You 
~~ mix with men and women again and clarify your vision. Will you 

oit?” 

“Do what 2? I scarcely understand.” 

“ Player.” went on Radford, “ we'll havea little bet onthis. A tin-whistle 
to a tenpenny-nail, if you like, anything that makes you fcel sportsmanlike 
enough not to cheat. Leave here to-morrow. Go to Plymouth, Newton 
Abbot, or Exeter, or wherever you like. and return in forty-eight hours. Vl 
bet you that you'll come back safe and sound, and you can bet me that you 
will be arrested. Do you agree?” 

It was a strange proposal. But desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies. Radford fred teas resolution in Player's face when he threatened 
to give himself up. If the act were to be prevented it could only be done by 
some extreme measure. 

Somehow this new proposal xppealed to the refugee, and what Radford 
had intended, made him determine to leave to Fate what he had purposed 
to setile by an abrupt and unrecallable action. 

At the end of all the argument Player agreed. But he insisted on starting 
off right away, instead of wailing till the morning. To this, after some 
argument, Radford assented. 

Half an hour later Allan Playcr left “‘ Lonesome.” It was the best solution 
of the present problem at all events. The very physical exercise of a lo 
walk over the Devonshire moors was at once a tonic to his jaded nerves, anc 
an antidote to the poison that was working in his mind. 

‘And there was the glorious richness of the hills, spread out in silver outlines 
in the mconlight, the thrilling eloquence of the hills, the peaceful messages of 
the hills. ; 

On through the night tramped the exile. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Tempting Providence. 
Twat next day was astrange once inmany ways. but, on the whole, unevent- 


* fur ‘Lhe man for whom all England was searching, boldly mixed with his 


fellows, tempting Fate a hundred times and in a hundred ways, and never 
once was he challenged. 

He breakfasted at Newton Abbot. and went on to Torquay by rail. Here 
he mixed with the sightseers and holiday-makers in the main thoroughfares 
and along the sea-front, running perhaps his greatest risk by crossing the 
harbour to Paignton in a little steamer. One may not notice a face casually 
scen in the street, or attempt to compare it with a picture that has been 
reproduced in a hundred newspapers. But pacing and repacing the deck of 
a small steamer for half an hour, and sccing that same face again and again, 
one may begin to link the features to the memory of what one has once scen 
in print. 

: But the journey was accomplished without incident. Lunch and tea 
were equally dangerous occasions, since Player boldly took these meals in the 
nist public restaurants he could find. ; 

But twice he got sharp reminders of the risk he was running. The first 
occasion was when he suddenly found himself etaring at his own name and 

icturo outside a police-station. There was a difference in his appearance, 
'o knew, the difference that Radford’s careless tourist suit made compared 
with his usually more ncat and conventional attire. But the picture of him 
was a good one, and while he gazed at it a policoman standing at the door 
of the police-station actually awned. 

The other experience took place in the afternoon while Allan Player was 
sitting for a few minutes in a seat overlooking the harbour. Before him ran 
a public path along which se ia passed at intervals. Suddenly a young 
couple stopped right in front of him and took a survey of the harbour. 

“Look, Dolly,” said the young man to his fair companion, “ riglit over there 
is Brixham, the fishing village I told you about.” 


This time draw the Joke Editor. For the best portraits, Iwill give 15 “P. W.” pen-knives. Mark postcards “ Jokey.” 
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“ How preity, 
there?” 

That was all Allan Player heard. 
{i'l they spoke. But he knew their voices. 
Dorothy 


the wedding not far off. They must be marricd now, 


honeymoon. 
‘Tey moved on. 
nition in their case would have been certain. 
Put it was not this fact that weighed with 
happiness of the young couple, 
animated poses. “All the world was gay for them, 


the curtain of tragedy, held back from it for a 
res:, had fallen so swiltly again. 


“For ever!” he muttered bitterly, as he rose from his seat and turned 


lack to the town, 

That evening lie reached Exeter. 
lic had selected it at haphazard. It 
uscd by commercial travellers, and not 
as to thie use of the commercial room. 


whose missions in Exeter were undoubtedl 
in some “* off line 


One man was a talker, and a good one, too. 
from baptismal regeneration 


circle down to four. 


Don! Didn’t you say there was a steamer goes across 


He had scarcely noticed the couple 
They were Donald Wake and 
Neville, friends of his, an engaged couple when he knew them, with 


They might easily have turned and seen him. Recog- 


him. If was the undoubted 
unmistakable in their buoyant accents and 
and Allan Player thought 
of the one love passage of his own life, but twenty-four hours before, and how 
few moments by forgetful- 


and went straight to the nearest hotel. 
turned out to be a small place mostly 
observing any very strong tradition 
Hence it was that Allan Player found 
himself at ten o'clock in the evening chatting easily with a half-a-dozen men 
of a business nature. 
caused no comment. Perhaps they took him for one of themselves travelling 
” that allowed latitude in clothing. 
Ile discussed every theme 
to mountaineering with a vi 
and a clarity of opinion that more than compensated for his leakiness in facts. 
He talked till eleven had passed, and the approach of midnight brought the 
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funny to tell him. 


and this must be the 


the Ictter ‘a 
early savages. 
that night. 

time. 


His dress 
for price-lists. 


Walters mounted the train, 
were shouted as the train moved away. 
sixpence per hundredweight on currants. 

But what if those two had compare: notes on another topic ? 

Late that night Player was again at “ Loncsomo” cottage on tie m 


our of language 


Then he opened out on the “ Flat murder mystery,” and this further 


reduced the ranks. . 
“Tf you're going to get on that subject, Mr. 
middle-aged man, ** here's off to the Land of Nod. 


But Mr. Kentsfield, the man of eloquence, was not warned off his theme. 


He had his opinions, and he would express them. 
“My opinion is that 


* Finger-prints are the things.” 


*But how could you apply them in this case * ” asked the other faithful 
big casy-chair and put questions. 
* You've got to catch this Player before you can examine his fingers.” 

“ Very true,” said Mr. Kentsfield, more anxious to maintain the platform 
than to adhere to logic ; ‘‘ and docsn’t that prove my case ? 
the photograph in every paper. 
ed in two days, and all 


listener, a young man who lolled in a 


month ago they published 


result? Why, a dozen Allan Players were discover 
This was news to Allan. 

a hazy way I might think that anyone I met 
Why, you're not unlike him, Mr. Walters, or this gentleman here.” 
The young man addressed as Walters turned 
But the fugitive never turned a hair or twitched a 


ad) 


of them ‘ wrong ’uns. 
seen one picture of him, and in 
was him. 

It was a trying moinent. 
his eyes full on Playcr. 
muscle, 


“T have been told that Iam very like the picture,” he said calmly ; 
“in fact, someone thought it would do for a photogra, 
Again the young man gave him a quick look. 
Mr. Kentsfield was not one to Iet a chance for eloquence go by. 
“ What Iavas saying, a moment ago was 
As a matter of fact the man or woman 
that Mr. Player must have 


“Stuff and nonsense.” he said. 
only in the gencral way of argument. 
who thought you like any newspaper picture of 


been drinking. Why, your type of features is entirely different. 
icked out as similar.” 
“Ts awfully good of you tosay so!” said Walters, with a smile. ‘ Luckily 
I was working Belfast the day it took place.” 


here now has something about him that could be 


T can prove an alibi. 


But Mr. Kentsfield had discovered a new theme, 
Types of features gave him a chance of airing some ex 
if not strictly scientific, on the relations between the Mongolians and the Celts, 
and the reason why Yorkshiremen resemble the now almost extinct Aztecs. 

Allan Player heard the argument continued next day. It was in the train 


A NOVEL SOLDERING IRON. 

Tur great drawback to a soldering iron is the 
rapidity with which it cools, and a lot of time is con- 
sequently wasted in heating and re-heating it. The 
contrivance shown in the drawing docs away with this 
inconvenience, 28 it contains its heating appliance 
Within itself. ‘To the spindle which carries the copper 
knob is at- 
tached, by 
means of a 
clip operated 
by a thumb- 
screw A, the 
lamp B. 
This latter 
is a tube, 
filled with a 
wick inside, 
closed at one 
end with the 
screw cap C, 


whilst the 
front end 
is entirely 


atoppet except fora very small aperture D. The tube 
is further provided with a thimble or nozzle EE, which 
fits on it, and regulatcs and focusses the flame, the 
apertures F assisting in this. The lamp is brought 
into operation by saturating the wick with benzine, 
the nozsle is warmed and ao light applied when the 
Lame produced keeps the iron at the required heat 
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LL LOE OY 


Kentsfield,” said a stout 


publishing a man’s photo is no good,” he said. 


tood-night |” 
ood-nigiit adventures. 


safe and sound.” 


another. Yes. 


Look at it. A by a strange picture. 


What was the 


“Since then I've only | °° engraved on 


h of me.” what’s up now ?”” 


ut the argumentative : 
= burst in. 


Mr. Walters surprise. 


hiding, 
and stuck boldly to it. 
tensive notions, original 


Frelure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 
Tie cannot wndertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped addressed envelope is tnclosed, 


HANGING UP YOUR WATCH. 
Mosr people like to know the time before getting 
out of bed, and for this purpose the gencral method 

is to keep one’s watch 
A 


underneath the pillow. 
This method would be 
excellent if the watch 
would keep in this 
position, but one usually 
finds, after a restless 
night, that the watch has 
worked its way to tho 
bottom of the , and 
a good dcal of time is 
wasted before it is found. 
All this trouble may be 
saved if you use an 
ordinary picture hook of —— 4 

the shape shown. The = 

broad hook will hang over the bed rail above your 
head, and if you attach your watch to the smaller hook 
you will always be uble to sce the time. 


for Ilfracombe. At the St. David’s Station Mr. Kentsfield got into his cairi, . 
and the two rode as far as Barnstaple together. Kentstield had som: ee 


At Ilfracombe Station he had his oneadventure. A passenger 
starcd at him. There was no doubt about it, he had been r: 
The man was goi 
moment someone else spoke to him. 
traveller. Evidently Player was not the theme of their conversation, for | 
two scemed to have some pressing business to settle, and there was a fum'!. 


“For two days.” replied Player. 
ut don’t make any mistake about it. 
once. There was no doubt about the look that man gave me at Hirace 
Besides, it’s four weeks since the picture was in the 
fresh in people’s minds it would have been different.’ 
“No!” said Radford decisively. 
The whole value of a picture in such a case bv 
someone can say, ‘ There, ; 
They have seen Mr. Jones every day for months, and his features. at all eo 
their minds. But to recognise a strange face — prob °| 
altcred in some way—by a strange photograph, 
Then they got to other topics. 
share of excitement while Allan had been away. 
had been gun firing near at hand, a clear 
““T expect they’ve caught him.’ 
to-day. I hardly like to go down to Boulter’s shop to inquire. 
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Wonderful what suggestion will do,” hesaid. “ Do you know I met 1 
Mr. Walters just now in High Street, and he actually succeeded in conv iv: 
himsclf that you were the image of the missing Mr. Playcr. 
primitive mind again. Give ita suggestion, and it works it out toads: 
And the rest of the journey he gave an oration, spoilt so:iew hat iy 
rumbling of the carriage-wheels, on the allied topics of ‘ suscestivn ” 
the ‘ primitive mind,” the only apparent morals of which were that bri 
” to some folk, and they will supply the rest ot the alo, 
and that Mr. Walters could not be many generations removed frou: <4 


Tia’ 


i] 
rth 


i? ave dt 


‘An hour or two at Ilfracombe passed uneventfully, and Ie caught ihe’ 
afternoon out for Tavistock. 
to the ocean on both sides of the county, and he had promised te rin 


His restless roving journey had brougit |i, 


ber Sar 
to do something about it, too, but just ai 
And that someone was Wal!cr. 1» 


and the Inst few words of the conver: 
It bore relation to a ditfeiren: ot 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A Police Haul, 


“ ARE you Satisficd now ?” asked Jack Radford when Player had toll’ ‘s 
“You've gone out and tempted Fate, 


and have yet ret | 


“constantly passing from one pli >" 
I was recor) - 


papers. Viithathea 
“ People can’t recognise a strance ‘ 


that is the picture of Mr. Jones at Number so 


, 


is next door to imjos-!ur. 
It appears that the moors hath: Lares 
Late the night biioie @ 
root that a convict had cseape'. 
Radford, “ for it’s been all qu: 
Tale. 


sai: 


The door was suddenly flung open and a man dressed in convict lot eg 
He looked wildly from one to the other. 

“I've broke prison,” he cried. 
Radford met the interruption with absolute calmness. 
“Rather a sudden question, my friend,” he said. 
May I ask why you—— 

“Don’t chin,” cried the man. 

just Hades in there. For twenty-four 


‘© You friends or foes ?” 
“Yon take us Ly 
” 


“Tm desperate. If I’m nabbed i'* 
blessed hours have I been tramping «1 


and not a bite or sup has passed my lips. Blame me! What's that. — 
As he spoke he turned and made for the entrance as if some sound id 
reached him, and he were again going to fly for refuge. 
It was too late. The door was flung open again, 
time to two stalwart warders, who sprang upon the convict with a rash. 


(Another fine instalment next week.) 
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IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Waew a person joins a public library he is pres’ d 
with a small ticket. on af 9 is written his name °"! 
address. This ticket is ornamented in fancy coh 
at the cnds, after the manner shown in the illustrs: 
This design is not to beautify the ticket, but ' 

art of an ingenious system to check the length of 
‘or which a book has been lent to that ps: 
borrower. , 


borrower 
fakes out a Yecww? 
book his S 
ticket isputin 
the number of 
the indicator 
which repre- 


sents is 
book. The 
ticket is 


inserted ina 
different posi- 
tion each , 
week. The first week all books izsued have 1: 
placed in the indicator with the black corner t 
right. Next week a'l books issicd have the 3 - 
corner to the right. then the green, and Fo on. | 
week the indicator whose right-hand corner she" | 
the ticket has not been disturbed for three wer’ 
examined, and a postcard is sent to the borru 
remind him that a fine is now owing. 
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Cup Frvat Day was & 
great one for the hundred 
readers of 
Weekly who were clever 
enough to win in our —~ ; 
Vootball Headers Competition. The prize was 
a free trip to London from any part of tho 
United Kingdom, and an excellent grand stand 
scat to witness the ‘match betweon Newcastle 
United and Bradford City at the Crystal Palace. 

The day was @ great success from a weather, as 
well as every other, point of view. — 

Nearly all the sts arrived quite early in the 
morning, and gathered at a famous restaurant for 
hreakfast. Here they were regaled with a sump- 
{uous meal consisting of fish, ham and eggs, steaks, 
jam, tea, and coffee, after which they mounted into 
four splendidly equipped four-horse coaches and 
were taken for a long drive round London, 

Each of the coaches was accompanied by a guide, 
who explained to them the various places of interest 

\ey were passing. 

. Many of oUF canta had never been up to London 

before, so that all the historic sights familiar enough 

to them by name, but which ome had never seen, 

were naturally of more than usual interest to them. 
**GOOD OLD HEADERS.” 

At one point on the Embankment as the coaches 
drove up a group of men joined in a deafening shout 
of “* Good Old Headers.” They evidently knew the 
competition which had brought guests on their 
triumphal tour through London. 

At several other places during the drive passers 
hy, who evidently wished they could have got up 
and joined the happy hundred, called out to them, 
in tones tinged with envy: “‘ You lucky beggars.” 
While still another man in the street pointed out 
the coaches excitedly to his pals, and shouted : 
“Why, that’s the competition I went in for. I wish 
I had won.” 

On returning from the drive the guests all sat 
down to dinner, and a very happy gathering it was. 
From the point of view of the inner man the dinner 
was all that could be desired, including soup, 
clioicest of joints and several vegetables, sweets, and 
cheese. After this repast the gentlemen visitors 
were handed round some special Pearson’s Weekly 


A poss of self-denial 
every now and again is 
good for the mind, 
strengthening to will 
power, good for the 
body, helpful to the soul, and liable to be of 
great service to others. 

Every smoker should deny himself tobacco once 
in awhile. Thus he may prove that he is, what 
every man should be, master of himself, captain 
ct bis soul. Then, by giving up two ounces of 
tobacco in one week, say, or in a fortnight, the 
s:noker may save the sum of ninepence. 

Ninepence contributed to the Fresh Air Fund 
will give one poor town child a day’s holiday in 
the country. ft will show that child, perhaps 
for the first time, what green grass means, what 
bitterflies are in real life, and Low fine a thing it 
is to eat: meat pies and oranges after a long romp 
ina forest glade. Ninepence will open the door 
of Paradise to a poor prisoner of mean streets. 

, All this may come of a week's eelf-donial of 
sbaeco. 


HOW A LADY HELPED. 

A lady wished to help a fund raised for the 
“Votes for Women” campaign. Sho was too 
poor to contribute; she hardly knew how to raise 
noney by collecting. Then, as she was wondering 
how she could help the cause, her eye fe!l upon a 
letter she had written to her dentist for the 
estraction of three teeth with gas. 

She decided to do without the gas, and so 
saved a guinea, 

No doubt it hurts a bit to have a tooth pulled, 
and no gas. Bat how trifling and momentary is 
the pain beside the long weariness of a 
“immer without a count oliday—a summer 
spent in some foul back court or mean 
street of the poorest quarter of a great city? A 
sinea saved by self-denial would give a day’s 
luliday in the country to twenty-eight poor little 
prisoners of the slums, 

_A grand way to save money by self-denial is to 
walk instead of taking a ’bus, tram, or cab. This 
13 good for health. "Ons cab fare will release two 
irisoners of mean streets for a golden day in 
xreen country fields; a week of ’bus fares saved 
inay do as much for other prisoners. 

His Majesty the King hes become, this year, 


I want all readers who were 


OUR MERRY GUESTS. 


son’s \ And what we did for Them when they Came 7 of their f, i 
cdg! Up to London to See the Football Cup Final. ie lade ne 


TAKE A DOSE OF SELF-DENIAL ! 


It Will Do You a World of Good, and More So| Empire should 
to Others. 
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cigarettes, each one 
stamped with the name 


and the ladios of the 
. party were presented 
with a dainty little box of chocolates. 

Now came the great drive to the Crystal Palace, 
and men and women again got into ile coaches and 
sct off for the event of the day. The sun shone 
brilliantly, and the latter part of the drive was 
taken through the picturesque road sloping upwards 
to Sydenham, flanked with green ficlds and trees 
wearing their new spring foliage. 

Arrived in the Palace grounds, our guests wero 
ushered into most excellent scats, from which they 
got a splendid view of the match from start to 
finish. It was perhaps a pity that the great game 
ended in a draw, but. of course, such a thing as that 
could not be foreseen. 

A HANDSHAKE WITH THE EDITOR. 

At the conclusion of the match our guests wero 
escorted through the thronging crowds back to the 
waiting coaches and returned to London Town, 
tired but happy and hungry. Hero a final hot 
meal awaited them, and by now their enthusiasm 
for the arrangements which had been made for 
their comfort and pleasure knew no bounds. The 
Editor had the of at of looking in upon his 
guests at the finish of their meal, and was move 
than delighted with tho kind welcome they gave 
him. He had tho opportunity which is sellom 
accorded to an Editor of making the personal 
acquaintance of a hundred of his readers, and 
exchanging a hearty handshake with each of them. 
So ended a day of complete success. 

As, of course, readers are aware, we are now 
running a competition in which we shall be giving 
away as prizes, seats to view the Royal progress 
through London on Friday, June 23rd. In this 
case, as in the Cup Final trip, we are awarding the 
prizes in pairs. We are paying tho railway fares 
from any part of the United Kingdom, and we are 
entcrtaining our guests to refreshments during the 
timo that they are in our care, so that if you would 
like to have a trip to London on this historic 
occasion, you should turn to the competition and 
have a try for tho seats we are offering. 
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Patron of the Fresh Air 
Fund. Mivers body in the 
have a 

Coronation Holiday 

~~~ when the King is 
crowned. But thousands of the poorest of the 
poor children of the great citics of the United 
Cingdom can only hope for the chance of a 

Coronation Holiday through the Fresh Air Fund. 

And the cost of a Coronation Holiday ? Three 
pints of bitter! A quarter of a pound of sweets! 
A couple of cigars! <A bottle of scent ! 

Some people are thinking of going for holidays 
themselves. <A fortnight’s livliday costs the 
average man from ten to twenty pounds. A little 
self-denial iu the course of a ten or twenty pound 
holiday will easily save ten shillings; as by goiny 
third-class instead of second, by doing without 
this excursion or that. 

CORONATION PARTIES WANTED. 

It is surprising how easily money may be raised 
by collective self-denial. 

In many « big office, factory, or workshop any- 
body who took the trouble to persuade fellow- 
workers to deny themselves something ona given 
day would have not the slightest difficuity in raising 
such a sum as £8 23, And every sum of £8 2s. 
contributed by collective effort to the Fresh Air 
Fund pays all expenses for a day’s country 
holiday for a complete party of 200 children. 

Those who collect £3 2s. for the Fresh Air 
Fund are entitled to give a name of their own 
choosing to the day’s outing. 

In this Coronation Year, it is hoped that many 
parties of 200 children may be arranged, especi- 
ally in honour of the King’s Coronation. They 
will be known as ‘Coronation Parties,” The 
funds will be provided by kind-hearted people 
who think it a good idea to bring home, in this 
way, the spirit of Coronation festivity to the 
poor children of the great cities. 

The F.A.F. aims this season in giving a day's 
holiday to 250,000 boys and girls, anda fortnight 
by the sea or in the country to at least 4,000 
whose need is greatest. Some £12,000 is required. 
Readers of P.IW. who will help the fund by self- 
denial or any other way should address their con- 
tributions to The Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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[ conputency AND COMING EVENTS. 
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We shall very soon be in the full whirl aud 
stir of exciting events und national rejriciugs. It 
behoves us all to be at our Lest, to be fit and well, 
to be equal to the occision, to be prepared for 
fatigue and pleasure in equal proportion. Physica} 
and mental energy and enduranee will be taxed 
to their utmost. 

Those who are corpulent and breathless and 
easily tired will be severcly handicapped. ‘They 
should rid themselves at ouce of the dreaiful 
burden of obesity ; and this they can do quickly, 
and with the greatest possible advantage to bealth 
and strength, by going in for a course of the 
simple and harmless Antipon treatment for the 
permanent cure of Corpulency. The famous 
treatment is unique; it isa mu:vellous tonic and 
fat-reducing method—a match!ess combination, 
for one guins in vigonr and vitality us fast as the 
superfluous fat is eradicated und tie figure 
impreved. 

fen aud women who are afilicted with olesit 

—not mere plumpness ora tendency to a fullish 
figure—require a rovsing tonic rewedy, not one 
that is weakening and depressing. It is worse 
than useless to try to sure che ity Ly starving the 
d other 

ne ot the 
alimentary tract. Such tres taints ]oad to dread fal 
results, and tie ehrowe tend-ney to -tiper fatness 
still remsins, and is bound to y--develop as soon 
as arational muoint of nourishinent is taken and 
the debilitating drugs abandoned. 

The rousing tonic erect of Autipon is most 
marked on the digestive and assim Laive organs, 
always ‘outof gear? in cases of obesity, Anetra 
is revived, aud wholesome ford is ther. ly 
enjoyed, so thut proper bodily univition is res ; 

This renowrishine result of Autipon is aa 
essentinl to beauty as to health and etrenwth 
Free!) from ill flaubiness, dus to meotless fac, tha 
muscles regain strength, firmness, an m, and 
the limbs and ailother external parts soou recover 
slender shapcliness and syminctry of proportions 
In a word, the Antipon treatment is a perfect 
reconstructive process. and face. fiyure, an’! liabe 
all regain normal grace of contour. We may 
remark, en passart, that the reducing proeess by 
Antipon docs not cause wrinkles or sagging, as 
the remedy bas a remarkable tonic uetion on the 
skin, the texture of which, and the eolonr, are 
greatly improved. The reduction within a day 
and a night of the first dose varies Leiweon Soz 
and 3lb., according to desree of over-fatnecs. 
Antipon is an absolutely harmless decoction of 
pure vegetable ingredients only. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s, 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc.; or, in the 
event of difficulty, may be had (on remilting 
amount), privately packed, carriage paid in the 
United Ringdor, direct from the Antipon 
Company, O!lmar Street, London, S.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order 
from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies 
and India, and is stocked by whotesule houses 
throughout the world. 
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RABBIT SKIN SWATCHERS. 


~~ eon 8 OO 8 eee 
Beware of the Sham Sailorman who Wants to 
Sell You Faked Furs. 

Ix a recent article we described a complicated 
trick by means of which “ swatchers’” palm off 
on their dupes fur rugs of trifling worth for com- 
paratively large sums. But we have just received 
a most interesting document from ao victim of 
another kind of fur-swatcher, whose methods are 
even bettcr calculated to disarm suspicion, and 
who practices on a slightly more prosperous class, 
reaping thereby the richer harvest. 

My correspondent writes: 

“Tam a departmental manager of a large firm, 
ar I was sitting in my office one morning when a 
earl bearing a Russian name was sent up to me. 
1 should not have scen the caller before inquiring 
his business, but for the fact that across the card 
was written, ‘sent by Mr. Blank.’ Now Mr. 
Blank was a well-known man in my particular 
trade, and although not personally acquainted 
with him, I reckoned that his introduction was a 
sufliciently good guaranteo of good faith. 

“ My visitor was in the uniform of a petty officer 
of a liussian merchant vessel, and ho spoke with a 
slight accent, which may have been assumed. 

ONLY DYED RABBIT SKINS. 

“Te stated that he had with his man outside a 
number of excellent furs, which the crew had 
obtaincd in Russia, and cured and prepared in their 
epare time on the way home. They were conse- 
quently offered very much below the market price. 
Mr. Blank had purchased one, and had also been 
kind enough to mention one or two gentlomen who 
might wish to avail themsclves of this opportunity. 

“T consented to look at the furs. The first one 
he showed me was undoubtedly a very fine opossum 
rag, the genuineness of which was indisputable. 
Ho dwelt long on the merits of this, but the rice 
was prohibitive, and at my request he showed me 
other furs, including ‘black fox’ and ‘sable.’ 

“Ho succeeded in persuading mo to buy a set of 
black fox furs for my wife for three pounds—a 
price considerably below the market rate for the 
genuine article. 

“The rest of the story is easily imagined. On 
submitting them to an expert I learnt that the ‘black 
fox’ wa3 simply dycd rabbit skin, and imperfectly 
cured at that. The sable and other furs were almost 
certainly the came, and would have been dear at 
tiftcen shillings.” 

‘This swincle is carried on very extensively, espe- 
cially in seaport towns. 

NOT SAILORS AT ALL. 

The sclf-styled “sailors” are simply touts of 
firms who manufacture faked furs. Now there is 
nothing essentially dishonest in dyeing rabbit- 
skin to imitate the valuable skins, provided that 
they aro sold frankly as imitation. But the 
swatcher does not, of course, declare that his goods 
am imitation. Indeed, the real opossum furs are a 
ticliberate blind, for they avo actually genuine. 
They aro cither bought or hired by the “ swatcher,” 
who never really intends to sell them, for they are 
used a3 a sort of decoy duck,” the victim perceiving 
their quality and arguing that the other furs axe, 
therefore, likcly to be genuine also. 

1t would secia that there is no end to the frauds 
practised on the sma!l retailer, for details of another 
swindle have just reached us. 

The swatcher who secks to victimise the retailer 
contines his attention, for the most part, to the 
smaller and less shrewd type of shop-keeper, and 
it follows that this is the class that can least afford 
‘to lose their hard-sarned cash. He trades in most 
caves on the ignorance of his dupcs. And the 
+ seale-swateher? takes advantage of their fear of 
the law. 

The man presents a business-card, and states that 
he represents a firm of weizut-testers. He asks to 
test the weights for a titling charge, and is gener- 
ally allowed to do so. 

Whether they axe correct or not he states that 
they are untrue. 

ife looks serious about it, and points out how 
vaiortimate it would be for the retailer if the Council 
Tnspeetor were tu call. He then suggests that, for 
ten shillings per year, his firm should periodically 
inspect the weights and adjust them when faulty. 

The ten shillings is almost invariably paid, and a 
month at least clapscs before the shop-keeper 
realises that the “weight inspector” will never 
reappear to test the weights, and that he himself 
has added to the long list of the swatcher’s victims. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


“1 AND LOST.” 

Wren the result of the recent Exeter petition 
was announced a London Liberal paper came out 
with the clever poster “1 and Lost!” Editors 
know very well that humour is the most powerful 
agent for attracting attention, and time and again 
the country is sct laughing by some particularly 
smart placard. . 

The Boer War provided the humorists with a 
great deal of inspiration. When a Boer success 
followed upon King Edward’s win in the Grand 
National with his horse Ambush II., o Dublin 
evening paper issued a contents bill with the simple 
inscription ‘“‘ Ambush IIT.” 

When the Russian sailors visited England a year 
or so ago they went to ono of the well-known 
London music-halis. One of the evening papers 
came out with the tongue-twisting placard : 

“ Tsar’s TarS SEE Stars!” 

When Admiral Togo annihilated the Russian 
Flect in the battle of the Sea of Japan he was over- 
shadowed the same day by F. 8. Jackson, the 
captain of England, who took three wickets in one 
over in a Test Match. This fact monopolised the 
posters, one announcing in capitals ‘* Jackson's 
Great Feat,” and then at the end, in very small 
type, “ Russian Fleet Wiped Out.” 

Gus Elen, the famous comedian, brought an 
action against the manager of a music-hall, claiming 
damages because his name was not printed in big 
type. An evening paper, with quict sarcasm, 
announced the end of the case in this manner: 

“RESULT OF ovs sirx CASE.” 


And everybody laughed. 


A PRETTY BAD CASE. 
His locks were long, his eyes were wild, 
He sat upon a wayside gate. 
J, p2ssing quietly, paused a bit, 
And thus I heard him ruminate. 


“J wish I were my lady’s belt; 
Oh, think what joy would then be mine, 


For I could clasp her dainty waist— 
The very notion is divine! 


“1 wish I were her looking-giass ; 
Then I could gaze into those eyes 
Whose sparkling lustre puts to shame 
‘The brightest planct in the skies. 


“J wish I were my lady’s comb ; 

’Twould be a fate most sweet and rare 
Each day to press wi.h fond caress 

My angei’s silk-soft golden hair. 


“1 wish I were my lady’s gloves, 

Her shoes, her hat, her telephone—” 
But here I softly stole away 

And left him talking there alone. 


HOW SECRET SOCIETIES TREAT SPIES. 
THE informer Abbatemaggio, the accuser of the 
Camorra, is to receive, in addition to a free pardon, 
£1,000 as the price of his treachery, together with a 
steamer passazo to whatever part of the world he 
elects to reside in. 
But is the world wide cnough to hide him from 
the vengeance of the dread organisation whose 
innermost secrets he is betraying? It is doubt- 
ful, in the light of past experience in such 
matters. 
Carey. who betrayed the “Invincibles,” was 
accorded very much the same terms as are presently 
to be extended to Abbatemaggio. Every care was 
taken to insure his safety. He was smuggled out 
of Dublin at dead of night; shipped under an 
assumed name; yet he was dogged step by stcp, 
and shot dead at last by O'Donnell, another 
“Tnvincible.” 
Le Caron, who betrayed the Clan-na-Gael in the 
London Law Courts died soon afierwards of nervous 
breakdown; in plain English, was frightened to 
death. He knew he was doomed, and cheated his 
doom by dying. 
Father Gapon, the notorious Russian “ terrorist,” 
a traitor to the traitors with whom he was leagued, 
was beguiled to an empty house ncar St. Peters- 
burgh, and there Naame Dr. Cronin, the spy who 
betrayed tho secrets of the Irish-American dyna- 
mitards, was similarly dccoyed to a cottage on 
the outskirts of Chicago, and likewise murdered. 
And these are but a few cases out of many. 
Altogether the outlook for Abbatemaggio would not 
appear to be a very rosy one. 


WERt ENDING 


How to Secure a Beautifel Full 
Figure with Rich Natural Curves. 


IN THE HOME. 


“Tt is possible for those with tho flattest a1 


develop the same to its full rounded beauty aii 


This is the statement made by one of the m 
famous beauties of Paris, whose figure is t!.- 
secret of her charm. 

Every lady reader will know the name of Mis. 
Heléne Duroy, and it is she who makes the st:: 
ment which should arouse all those lackins i> 
charm to secure this added beauty which may |. 


a aa toilet task. 
here is no question that a well-devcloped, fix. 
bust gives charm to the appearance. With t) 


curve there comes a new 
pleasure im wearing 
dainty dresses or evening 
gowns, and a new 
pleasure in entering 
socicty, where your 
appearance attracts and 
compels admiration. 
ithout taking harm- 
ful chemicals, and with- 
out the need for siren- 
uous exercise, without 
altering the diet at all, 
any woman, at any age, 
young or old, may, by per- 
forming asim eaaliglit- 
ful toilet ak, increase 
the measurements of her 
bust from four to six 


internal remedies whatever to be taken, and ©... 
sequently thereis not the slightest fear of ill-be 
This is an important point for ladies to not. 
Mme. Heléne Duroy, who has discovered @ 
sptendid method of helping nature in her Lev 
ful development, explains fully in a most inte: 


brings about the rich development of the bust. t.. 


of the neck and shoulders in rounded beauty. 
It is really quite a simple matter nov 
increase the beauty of the figure. Mie. Hes 
Duroy's discovery, which may be used in +. 
privacy of the boudoir night and morning, v) 
a most wonderful change, even in a few days. : 
it is with delight that those who follow : 
charming lady’s advice will watch a new | 
grow, the bust becoming harder, firmer, © 
fuller. It is not surprising to learn that Mo 
Dnuroy’s clients are found in the highest cir] 
society. She has most wonderful letters of tl... 
not only from society ladies, but from every © 
Her wonderful discovery has certainty given Tot 
and the power to attract to these who oth 
would have passed through life unnoticed. 
The little book which Mme. Helene Durer 
compiled, and which is sent post frea on 2p) 
tion to either of the addresses Lelow, rev" 
secret every flat-chested, thin-necked womar: 
long wanted to know. In the clearest por 
manner it tells just how you may entiva'’: 
charm of appearance. that commanding, uns! 
ing figuro that is given by a fully-devclopes ' 
f you send your application to day # (1 " 
this book will be forwarded to you quite : 
by return of post. It is suficient to send it} 
card or letter, giving name and address, to 
Heléne Duroy, Division 514A, Ruc de la Clase 
d’Antin 12, Paris, or to 56 Ludgate iil, Ve 
House, Division 514A, London. (Paris por. 
Letters 23d., postcards 1d.) 


FREE COUPON No. 514A. 
Entitling the bearer to receive full inion. 
of Mme. Heléne Durcy’s wonderful discofer’. 
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A PARISIAN BEAUTY TELLS 
THE SECRET OF HER CHARMS 


ADVICE THAT YOU MAY ADOPT 


most unshapely figure with a little attention 1. 


to emphasise every graceful, natural curve” 


obtained just by sparing a few minutes daily {. - 


natural beauty fully developed in every graceti 


inches inthe shortest possible time. There are 


ing book, which will be sent privately to everyly “v 
who applies, what this pleasant toilet ask is wii" 


filling out of all “ salt cellars,” and the mould ss 


eres 


WEEK ENDING 
May 11, 1911. 


PEARSON’S WEERLy. 


a Beat swveres 


Slow, Fast, and Medium Paced Bowlcrs Must Keep 
a Good Length if they Wish to Take Wickets. 
Ove may often read in the report of a cricket 

match that “ So-and-so bowled (or kept) a splendid 

Inngth, and was always difficult to score from,” or 

smith could not get a length at all, and gave way 

to Lees.” 

A good length is the foundation of the bowler’s 
ari, and although an erratic bowler may occasionally 
yet wickets, the bowler who has no certain command 
ot length is never to be reckoned class. Length is 
the distance from the bowler’s wicket to the spot 
where the ball pitches. 

Its first characteristic is that it gets the batsman 
in two minds. Its length is such that he is 


uncertain whether to play forward to it or to play 
back. 

He hesitates, then reaches forward, but he is the 
frxction of a second too late, and the ball slips 
under the bottom of his bat and into his wicket, or it 
is shorter than he thought, and he spoons it up in 
the air, to give an easy catch, Or he decides to 

lay back, but the ball breaks his wicket before he 
bs time to get his bat in front of it. 

Speaking generally, a slow bowler should try to 
make the ball pitch on a spot from three to four 
yards from the batsman’s wicket. If he pitches 
joss than three yards from the wickct the striker 
will Le able to drive it or to step in and make a full 
itech of it, while if he is short of the four yards 
line, the batsman will be able to pull tho ball round 
to the leg side, or to deal with it as he likes, for he 
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b— © anos — (00D LENGTH MEDIUM PACE BALL 


can easily watch the ball as it comes slowly along 
from the pitch. 

Tho medium pace bowler on the other hand will 
try to pitch between four to six yards from the 
striker’s wicket, whilo the fast bowler will keep 
slinging them down to bounce about seven yards 
in front of the batsman’s wick:ct. " 

Cood length balls, however, do not always 
succeed. A batting genius like Trumper will often 
wake light of them. His extraordinary quickness 
of foot and sureness of eye enables him to jump 
in and drive the good length ball which would play 
havoc with the stumps of the less gifted batsman 
trying to do anything but stop it. 

There are also plenty of batsmen who, if they 
cannot hit the good length ball, can at Icast play 
a skis “ get their eye in,” and tire out the 

wlor. 

Therefore the first-class bowler, while making a 
good longth his main attack, will from time to time 
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COOD LENGTH FAST BALL 


een up a surprise packet, and a very deadly one 
is che yorker, 


A yorker is a ball which drops anywhere between | 


the popping crease (the crease at which the batsman 
siands) and the bowling crease (at the striker’s 
en:l), Of course, a player may convert a ball 
Which pitehes short te popping ercase into a 
yorker by running out to it, but these are, roughly, 
‘e pitching limits of the ball which is apt to diddlo 
cven the best of batsmen, (Picture four.) 

Why is the yorker so deadly? Well, it is really 
 ,ood length ball, because again it gets the bats- 
man in two minds, It looks uncommonly like 


FLPOFPING CREASE 
4 VORKER 
full pitch, but ¢o treat it as such is absolutely fatal. 
‘Lhe batsman shapes for a full pitch, intending to 
Fash it round to the Ieg boundary. If he hits at 
it he is almost sure to miss, for the ball comcs down 


Choose thirtecn words in alphabelic: 


at a stcep and puzzling angle. If he discovers his 
error there is seldom time to drop his bat to the 
em of the ball before it is under the bat and into 


step into his wicket, the ball being so far pe 
up. or, failing that, to give a catch off the shoulder 
of the bat. 
at mixing a fast yorker with his cunning slows, 
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is wicket. 
If he attempts to play back he is very liable to 


The late Johnny Briggs was a marvel 
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Bouler left hand. Ordinary fight of ball. 


while Hirst’s swerving yorker is a nightmare which 
haunts even the best of bats. 

Another very deadly delivery is the ball which is 
said to “ come” or “ go” with the arm. 

The tendency of every right-hand bowler is to 
break from the off—that is, from left to right—while 
the left-hander usually turns from leg—that is, 
from right to left. This off or.leg break is natural 
to either class of bowler, and is not to be confused 
with any added break they may artificially apply. 

For example, the tendency of the ball bowled by 
a left-hand bowler is to turn to the left after pitch- 
ing (as in picture 5), but occasionally it follows on 
in a straight line, and is then said to ‘‘come with 
the arm.” 

Insketch 6 the ball in the very early part of its flight 
was on the off-stump, but, coming with the arm, it 
swings right across the wicket on to the Ieg-stump. 


sec alclaiiag” 


"© Coming with the arm.” 


The batsman shaping to play it off the off-stump 
is very apt to play outside the ball. which passes 
between his bat and his legs to hit the leg-stump, 
or to miss the ball and be out I.b.w. 

With a right-hand bowler the ball sometimes 
swings across from the leg on to the off-stump, and 
is then said to “go with the arm.”  Ilere the 
batsman is apt to be out I.b.w. or to give a catch in 
the slips off the edge of his bat which he has held 
in readiness to play the ball which looked as if 
it were on his leg-stump. 

“ Shooters” are very rarely secn in first-class 
cricket. nowa‘lays, but are still well-knowa and 
dreaded by players in humbler games. 

A piteh which is so hard that the bell cannet cut 
into it, but at the same time so soft and greasy that 
the ball, so Lo speak, “slips” on it, is favourable to 
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the production of “shooters.” The best of bats- 
men is liable to be clean-lowlcd by them. 

Finally, there is the goozlic, the Lall which looks 
as if it would break one way. but flatiers only to 
deceive. and breaks in the opposite and unexpected 
direction. 

Vie googlic is not so dangerous as it was, for 
batsmen have Icarned to look for that dropping of 
the wrist at the moment of delivery which charac- 
terisc3 the googlio bowler, and, in sccing this, to be 
ready for the uncspected. 

Secs 
WHAT A WITNESS! 

“ Do you know the prisoner weil 2” inquired the 
cross-cxamining counsel. 

“T never knew hina ill,” replied the witness. 

“Nono of that, sir. Have you ever seen the 
prisoner at the bar 2?” 

“Many a time. Many a time I've had drinks 
with him at the bar.” 

“Answer my questions! How long have you 
known the prisoner ?”’ 

“ From two fect to five fect ten inches. 
him when he was a bid till---~” 

“Will you tell the Court what you know about 
this caso?” 

“That ain't his name.’ 

“ What isn't his name ?” 

“ Case.” 

“Don't dare beat about the bush again! You 
and the prisoner have been friends ¢” 

“Never!” 

“Oh! I've done with you, man. 
down!” 

“Tcan’t! Icansit down, or stand up, but as for 
standing down——. Well, what are you getting 
so cross about ?” 


I knew 


Stand 


il ordcr so as to make a sensible sentence. Don't go bachirids, 


RHEUMATISM AND DROPSY. 


AN ADVANCED CASE CURED BY DOAN’S 


PILLS TWO YEARS AGO—PATIENT 
STILL KEEPING WELL. 


Mrs. W. Buckle, of 27 The Chambers, King 


Street, Kensington, London, W., says :—‘‘I slept 
in a damp bedroom five years ago, and it made me 
terribly rheumatic, and eventually I entirely lost 


the use of my arms and legs. 

“Later on my limbs and ankles began to swell 
with dropsy ; the swellings spread all over my body 
until I became nearly twice my normal size. 

“My back and head used to ache fearfully, and 
when getting up from a chair I bad to put one 
hand to my back and the other on the table. 

“Another distressiug symptom was urinary 
trouble. I was nervous, too. 

“T was still laid up in bed at the time I began 
with Doan’s backache kidney pills, and although 
the first box didn’t seem to be doing me 
any good I kept oa with them, and after the 
third box I was able to get up for a while each 
day, but it was some little time after that before 
my back was all right and the dropsical swellings 
had disappeared altogether. Now every sign of 
dropsy and rheumatism is gone.—(Signed) (ALrs.) 
W. Bucket.” 

Two years later, Mys. Buckle said: “ It isa long 
time now since I had the least sign of the rheu- 
matiem or dropsy. I have been able to keep about 
splendidly.” 

Doan’s Backach? Kidney Pills are good for 
backache, pains or dull ache in the loins or sides, 
dropsy, urinary disorders and gravel, rhewmatic 
pains, lumbago, and uric acid poisoning. 

2/9 a box, 6 boxes 13;); of all dealers, or post 
free from the Foster-MeVlellan Co, 8 Wells 
Strect, Oxford Street, London, W. Don't ask 
for backache and kidney pills—ask distinctly fov 
Doan’s Rackache Kidney Pills, the same as Mrs. 
Buckle had. 


CANARY 


Did you ever give a few minutes’ 

thought to the matter of Canary Feed- 

ing? If you have, you must have 

recognized the simple fact that every 

bird, and Canarics expecially, require 
special food. 


SPRATTS 


BGG, FRCEIT AND SEED 


CANARY 
MIXTURE 


comprises the choicest seeds known 
to be adapted to sougsters to improve 
their health and develop their singing 
powers. ‘fhere are many k.nds of 
Canary Seed, but we pledge cur repu- 
tation that Spanish Seed only is used 
in SPRATT’S Canary Mixture. 


Be sure you say “SPRATT’S 4 
when purchasing for your pet. § 
Sold in 2d. 4d. and 64. Packets. 


a 
Write to-day for Free Sample and 
Book on Cage Birds—It's Free. 


Spratt'’s Patent Lid., 24/25, Fenchurch St., 
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Tine! Ting! 

Could it be that a diner had actually 
atruck the bell on his table to summon the 
waiter 2? What impudence! 

“Yessir,” said the waiter, dashing up to the 
brave one. 

“Took at this helping of pudding,” cried the 
diner. ‘It’s not halt the size of the helping you 
gave me yesterday.” 

“ Quite right, sir,” replied the waiter. “Let me 
gee. You sat over by the window yesterday, that 
explains it.” 

** What do you mean?” 

“Why, we always give people who sit by the 
window large helpings. People outside see them, 
you know. It’s a good advertisement for us!” 


Shortsighted Lady (to driver of prison-van) : “ Hi, 
conductor! Strand ?” 

Unkind Policeman: “No, ma'am. Wormwood 
Scrubs.” 


“Browns called their new house ‘The Nut- 
shell,’ but they changed the name.” 
t. ‘“‘ Why was that?” 

“Every youngster who passed rang the bell to 
inquire if the colonel was in!” 


Manager : “You're awfully slow. Wh 
you take down the letters in shorthand. 
me you knew it.” 

New Typist: “So I do, but it takes me longer 
than ordinary writing.” 

THE VERY BRIGHTEST SIDE. 

Tne Cantankerous Crank, looking sourer than 
ever, came dashing into the house of the Office 
Optimist. 

“You are in trouble,” said the Office Optimist 
kindly. ‘“ You——” 

“Yes, I want to——” said the Cantankerous 
Crank. 

“But do not despair,” continued the Office 


don’t 
ou told 


Optimist. ‘‘ You are inclined to be imistic, my 
friend. You should Icarn to be happier. Face 


your trouble, and——” 

“ But I tell you——” 

“You want my advice, my help, Listen ; I will 
give it you. If you want your trouble to fade away 
you must look on the bright side.” 

“ Oh, give over!’’ shouted the Cantankcrous 
Crank. “I’ve been looking at the bright side of 
my house for the last ten minutes. It’s 
on fire. I want to use your telephone to 
ring up the fire-station. Now, get out of 
my way ! ” Ls 


‘Lady : “ How did you like the food ? I 
cooked it myself.” 

Tramp : “Oh, pray don’t apologise. I 
was once a sword swallower at the circus.” 


Mother : “ How did you get that black 
mark on your leg, Percy ?” 

Percy : “ Charlie, kicked me.” 

“Well, go and wash it off at once.” 

“Why ? It wasn’t mo that did it!” 


The Father: “ {t's very strange, bu 
whenever I want you to marry a man 
you object, and whenever I forbid you to 
marry a man, you insist upon it.” 

The Daughter: “Yes. And when we 
are both agreed, the man always objects.” 


ALAS, POOR WILLIE ! 
Litttr Write is learning to play the 
iano. It is all hisfather’s fault. Little 
illie doesn’t like learning at all. 

“The great thing is practice,” said 
Willie's father, when he went away for 
weck. ‘‘ Promise me to practise regularly 
when I am away.” Willie promised. 

‘Well, did you practise every day ?” 
said Willie's father on his return. 

“ Yes, father,” said Willie. 

“ Every day ?”” 

“ Yes, father, every-day.” 

- “ How long for 2?” 

‘\ Two hours—sometimes three hours.” 

“Good boy! How long did you 
practise yesterday ?” 

“ Three hours, father.” 

“I’m very glad to hear you practise so 
regularly. Next time you practise, be 
eure to unlock the piano. Here's the 
key. I locked the piano before I went 
away, and have carried the key in my 
pocket all the time!” \ 


For the best sentences, I will give ten gold-vlated Coronation spoons. Mark postcards “ Apha.” (See pase Ou. 


Voice from Indoors 
Gwen. 
Voice from 
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LIBEL ! 

“T wave been insulted! I wish to take action! 
I want damages!” roared the man as he dashed 
into the solicitor’s office. 

“ What is your trouble,?”” inquired the solicitor. 

“TI am a violin-player, and for the last two 
months I have been the collector in the Shrimpton 
Band, Every night I have gone round with the 
plate, and now they have advertised for a new 
man!” 

“Sull, that is not an insult. It is no libel, 
surely ?”” 

“Vos, it is. It’s the way they advertise.” 

‘“« What did they say ?” 

‘ One-armed men only need apply.” 


Collector : “ When shall I call for the amount of 
this account, Mr. Slowpay ?” . 

Slowpay : “ Oh, J don’t know. Would Thursday 
suit you?” 

Collector : “« Admirably.” 

Slowpay: “Very well, you may call every 
Thursday.” 


Astronomer : “A gitl’s destiny is guided by the 
date of her birth. A girl born in January will be 
pretty and fond of dress. A February irl will be 

lain and fond of dress. A March girl will be good- 

umoured and fond of——” 

Father ; “In what month are girls born who are 
not fond of dress ?”’ 

Astronomer ; “In none, sir.” 


MUCHEE CHEEKEE CHINAMAN. 
“YT am tired of English cooks, with their im- 
udence and conceit,” declared Mrs. Porter- 
erkins. “I shall engage a Chinese cook. They 
are both polite and clever.” 

The first Chinaman to be interviewed was cer- 
tainly childlike and bland. “So very humble,” 
thought Mrs. Porter-Perkins. 

“ What is your name ?” she asked him. 

“ Lung-hing-chang,” replied the Chinaman. 

“ Ah, that is too long! I shall call you Lung.” 

“Velly good, madam. What is your name? Me 

“Mrs. Porter-Perkins.” 

“ah, muchee too longee name. Me callee you 
‘ Perky,’ said the Chinaman, smiling blandly. 
Mrs. Porter-Perkins still has an English coo 
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SPOONING, NOT MOONING. 
2:"°G what are you doing ?” 


wendoline, 

“I'm looking at the moon, 
from Indoors: “W: 
downst 


mother, 
tell the tha : home 
there'll be a total eclipse, for. hear lentes 3 enelpchel oy edhe = 
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cyclist was pedalling <j. '. 
through the twilight wise © wha ce 
hailed him. oie 
“ Well 2?” inquired the cyclist. 
“ Excuse me,” said the stranger, “Init o>, 
beacon has ceased its function, Your illun; 
is shrouded in oblivion.” ~ 
“T beg ~— pardon, I——” 
“ The effulgence of your radiator has evanes¢»]." 
“ But really I don’t——” 
“The transversal ether oscillations in 
incandescer have been discontinued.” 
Happily a little boy who was passing »* ; 
moment shouted: “Hi, mister, yer lain, . 
out 1” 


Mr. Youngwife : “ You boiled the eges for «+ 
minutes? Great Scott, they only n ; | 
three !” . 

Mrs. Youngwife ; “ Yes, but the clock was .:a 
minutes slow!” 


Smith: “‘Here’s Robinson coming; Ict’s c:-s3 


over. I don’t want to meet him. I owe hin. is 
money.” 
Brown : “ That’s all right. He’ll cros3 the cect 


as soon as he sees us ; he owes me some men). 


‘* Sue doesn’t speak to him now.” 

“ Why is that ?” 

* Ho tried to kiss her.” 

“The wretch !” 

“ Yes, and then gave up trying because él:e said 
she would tell her mother.” 


HE KNEW BETTER. 

“A LITTLE seedy, eh 2” said the chemist to ‘9 
wal -eyed man. ‘“ You need a pick-we-iij.” 

“ Yes,” agreed the seedy one. 

“T have the very thing hero to make a new mca 
of you. Punter’s Nervelets will work wi: ic: 
Have a box?” 

“No, thanks, I'd rather try something «-.” 

“ You couldn’t do better, sir. Punter’s No1vc''8 
are the most wonderful things out.” 

“ T know that.” 

“ They never fail.” 

‘**T know.” 

“ Well, can’t I induce you to try a box? [ct 
me read you the inscription on the box.” 

‘“* No, thanks, I know it.” 

“Then why on earth won't you buy a fox of 
Punter’s Nervelets ?”” 

“ Well, you sce, I’m Punter! » 


“Doctor, I musi really it.-' 
knowing the worst about (iis i ol 
mine.” 

“Very well. I should thios =. ub 
will be about fifteen guineas.” 


She (happily): ‘ Father say* ‘ 
we marry he will pay half the « 
of furnishing the house.” 

He (sadly): ‘* Yes, but who. 
the other half?” 


First Tramp: “No good go: 
house, the people aro vegetaria’.” 
Second Tramp : “ Are they ‘ 

First Tramp : “ Yus; and ties” a 
dog wot ain't!” 


NO GOOD ANYWHEP©. ; 
Tne Slashton Cricket Club *. * 
of a man, and the substitute. 
from the crowd at the last mule. 
rather a failure. 
_ As a bowler he sent down § 
wides; then, when they put bir |)’ 
slips, he disabled one of his own > 
mistake, The Slashton captal’ } 
“Go wicket-keeper!” he said. 7 de 
that as a last hope.” - 
At the wickets the new man &. 
worse. 
“Oh, get off the field!" row: 
captain. ‘The only thing for yo! 
is to stand with the crowd and ¢ 
The substitute limped away. 
taking his stand in the crowd, lc ‘ 
vigorously. , 
“What's the matter now ? 
quired anxiously, when, at the 1 
interval, the Slashton captain be. 
upon him with wrath in bis eye. 
“ Matter!” roared the captain. 
ain’t safe, you ain't, nob ah, 
You’ve been hollering for the wrov- 
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By LUCY E. SHERLIKER (Royal British Nurses’ 
Association). 

Hosritav authorities everywhere will be return- 
ing thanks to the Liverpool philanthropist who 
jnvitcd would-be suicides some time ago to com- 
municate with bim in order that he might be 
of assistance. . 

As far as I know, the hospital side of the matter 
has not been ventilated, although it directly affects 
every town in the country, and reveals in a new 
light the costliness of red tape to the ratepaycr. 

To-night, should a man or woman who is tired 
of fighting sickness or adversity endeavour to end 
everything and not succeed, he or she will, in all 
probability, be conveyed to the nearest hospital. 
Accompanying the patient wiil be a policeman, 
and right away through until the patient is 
rummoned either to the police-court dock or to 
eternity, an officer will be in attendance. 

Three ofticers will work the twenty-four hours in 
turns of eight hours each. With all respect, I 
ask, What use are they ? Why have them there at 
all? They aro in the way. Often their presence 
in the wards leads to embarrassing situations, and 
for years doctors and matrons alike have been 
Litterly opposed to the practice. 

The policemen do their best. of course, to make 
{hemselves agreeable, but the law says they must 
be present, and so the practice is maintained. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE BLUE COAT. 

It would be interesting to calculate the cost to 
the people of this needless and useless watching ; it 
must bo very large. With the growth of attemptcd 
suicides the expense, too, must be on the increase. 
The moment the victim of his own temper or 
madness is brought to the wards the local rate- 
pwyers are called upon to pay three men to sit by his 
bed and, incidentally, to Iesscn his chances of 
recovery. Every hospital nurse of experience knows 
that a patient who has attempted to take his life 
is held back from convalescence and justice by the 
very presence of Justice’s emissary. 

When the man first comes back to life and a 
realisation of his position, the sight of the blue- 
coated official near him more oftcn than not imme- 
diately destroys every good effect of the medical 
and nursing attention which he has received. 

His brain. becomes most active just when it 
ought to be most passive. He realises that he has 
failed to fly from his trouble, that he has simply 
hattered his wings and been picked up, helpless, 
in the shadow of what the law calls a crime. 

Ile is a prisoner: the nurses know it, the doctor 
knows it, the other patients know it. A prisoner ! 
The poor man sobs or makes a pitiful attempt to 
undo the good work of the medical attendants. 

The picture of an attempted suicide feebly trying 
to tcar off his bandages with the policoman looking 
on, wondering what to do, afraid to do right lest he 
might do wrong, is one which our dispensers of 
justice certainly ought to see. And I have no 
doubt that, if the makers of our laws could look 
upon it for a little while, the law which demands 
the = eee presence would quickly be 
abolished, 

THEY DO NOT NEED WATCHING. 


If the victim is tempted to try a second time to 
end his career, it is because of the blue coat. And 
tue official who creates this frenzy is the person 
Icast able to allay it. 

The law assumes, apparently, that the only 

crsons who are likely to attempt suicide in 
hospitals are those who hese attemptcd it outside ; 
in reality, these are the least likely of any—they 
have neither the strength nor, as a rule, the 
inclination, 

They are much too comfortable; they are 
Tecciving every attention and being given the little 
Nourishments the very lack of which led to their 
pai No, these are not the patients who necd 

ate ung, 

The man likely to make an attempt on his life 
is not the man who has committed an offence against 
the law of the land, but the one who has offended 
the law of Nature; the liquor-leech, the ‘ D.T.” 
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men. It is he that nceds watching, but not by a 
policeman. 

An ofticer of the law would drive the man madder 
than he is, and imperil the lives, maybe, of other 
patients as well as his own. So he is treated as the 
doctor and the nurse know how to treat him, and the 
effect of the treatment is seen in the extreme rarity 
of hospital tragedies, 

The farce becomes more farcical the more one 
studics it. When the man has been watched for 
weeks, night and day, by policemen at, as I have 
said, the co=t of the ratepayer ; when, not becauso 
of, but in spite of, this ncedless attention, his wound 
has healed and he has regained sufticient strength 
to appear before the local magistrate, what happens? 
Tn ninely-nine out of a hundred cases he is dismissed 
with a warning not to repeat the ciience. 

If he does not require watching now that he is 
strong and well, why have him “ guarded ” when 
he is weak and ill ? 

The prospect of figuring in such a farce again is not 
likely to deter him from making a sccond attempt on 
his lite if he wishes to. Justice ought either to do 
away with the watching in the wards altogether, 
or to follow it up with a stiff sentence or money 
assistance, according to the circumstances of the 
case. Fur better, instead of paying a policeman 
to do nothing at all, to expend the money in giving 
the victim a fresh start in life. 

POLICEMEN HATE THE TASK. 

It is not too much to say that in most cases a 
policeman “ guarding” an attempted suicide is a 
eed nuisance in the wards. Also, the officer 

imsclf knows it, but he is a victim of circumstance, 
and must be there. 

He is instructed on no account to leave the 

atient for a moment; but it is ridiculous to expect 

im to obcy the rule. In the caso of a woman, 
particularly, the regulation is obviously absurd, 
and red-tape could hardly go further. What is the 
officer to do when the nurse informs him that it 
will be necezsary for him to retire for a short time ? 
Must he obey the law, which docs not understand 
the case, or must he recognise that there is a higher 
law called propriety ? 

One can, of course, only fcel sorry for the officer 
in such a position. Policemen hate the conditions 
as much as the nurses hate it. What say the rate- 
payers? It might be argued that, no extra 
volicemen being employed, an attempted suicide 
involves no extra payment, which, in a manner, is 
quite true. But policemen, like other public 
servants, are paid to bo of some usc, and not to 
waste tlieir time. 

And the growth of crime assuredly proves that 
their services are needed. 
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“ Way don’t you get marricd 2?” 

“Oh, I detest women! Besides, it would inter- 
fere with my story-writing.” 

“‘ What kind of stories do you write ?” 

** Love stories, mostly.” 

“ T UNDERSTAND you and your wife have a joint- 
banking-account.” 

“ Yes.”’ 

** How does it work 2” 

“Splendidly. I put the moncy in, and she takes 
it out.” 


BORDER CARNATIONS FOR PROFIT. 

Nor a little profit can easily be made by a wide- 
awake man out of growing border carnations, says 
a writer in Tur SMALLUoLDER. He knows a 

ardencr who reckons on making his borders pay 

for all his clothes and a holiday cach year for 
himsclf and family. Other allotment-holders are 
adding to their incomes by selling the layers, for 
which there is a great call. : 

Broadly speaking, border carnations are in four 
classes—viz. : selfs, fancies, flakes, and_ bizarres, 
selfs being the most popular, and always in demand 
for buttonholes and bouquet-making. 

Many varictics. possess a rich fragrance. 
Smallholders who have a piece of land lying idle 
would do well to invest in a few varicties now, for 
there is always a chance of getting them cheap in 
April, as the trade growers’ season 13 over, and they 
only want their stock which is planted out. 

Carnations luxuriate in « woderately light, warm, 
sandy soil, and having selected a suitable plot. of 
ground plant about 10 inches apart, carc heing 
taken not to plant too decply—some eople plant 
to the depth of the collar or first Joint firmly. 
Space can be gaincd by planting diagonally, and 
this will help in the layering. 


Cured This 
Child’s 


Harris 

who lives 

at 18 St. John's 
Square, Bedminster, 
Bristol, said to a Bristol 
Reporter :— 

‘When Stanley was just eight 
months old a lot ot mattery- Ye 
looking pimples sprang upon his We 
head. These burst, and the discharge 
caused other sores to form until Stanley's 
little head and face were almost covered with 
wet mattery cruptions, The doctor's ointments 
utterly failed to chick the disease. 

*“There seemed no hope of the eczema ever 
being cleared awiy, and the disease held him in 
its grip for over two years. However, Zara-Bulk 
was so strongly recommended that 1 decided 
to give ita trial. Tie balm bronght splendil 
results. First, Za: i-uk soothed the ttching, and 
then drew out the sor ness and inflammation. 

‘‘As I persevered with Zam-Bux the sores 
dried into scabs, which fell away as the balin 
grew new shin to replace them. his happened 


until there wusn't a@ spot of disease to be found 
on Stanley.”* - 


AU chemists anid stores sell Zam-Buk, the evev-veady 
healing balin, at 1,1}, 2/9, or 4/6 per Lor. 


THE LATEST OF THE SERIES: 


LIL ric SLUMS 


By Dick Donovan. 


“4 remarkab’e and entertaining book, written in 
the Author's best style.’ — Western Daily Press, 


Gd. at all Nookselers; or @d. (inlan’?) post paid 
a. Arthur Pearsen Ltd., Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., from whom a complete lst of 6d. nevel-, over 150 


titles, may be obtained on application. 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CORN MERCHANT FOR 


MOLASSINE 


DOG AND PUPPY CAKES 


THe UNL Y FOODS THAT BOGS NELD 


Eradicate Worms, Make Fine Glossy Coats 
Aid Digestion, Keep Dogs Healthy 


Se Ee 
Molassine Meal Gives Horses Stamina 


Use these letters to make a descriptive remark about the Fresh tir Fund. 0® 
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tention has been drawn to a certain novelette just published bearins th< 
NOTICE —Qur attefrom Home.” In reply to a number of re ager. fiaay say that this noveicrts 
is not the story appearing in “ Pearson's Weekly,” nor fis it from the same pen. I thin: 
it only fair to my readers to make this point quite clear in case they should be misle:. 


yiven from Hom 


BOOK I. 
THE TALE IN A NUTSHELL. 


NEW AND STRANGE. 


ere are a Few Novelties on the Market You 
Should Know About. 


Substitute for Paper Fasteners. 

‘A SUBSTITUTE for clips and pronged’ metal fasteners 
for keeping two or more shects of paper together, has 
been placed on the market by Messrs. B, Lawrence, 
Limited, of Turnmill Strezt, London, E.C. A small 
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pa grace epee inbratar bs ope tk oe Ir is Mimi’s wedding eve. To-morrow she will no CHAPTER SIX continued). 
slit, thus firmly attaching the shects. It is all done | longer be Mimi Hume, the daughter of the country | 3, Madame Frayle’s Luck! 
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vicar, and idol of the parish, but Mrs. David Inglis. 

The hour is late. Within the Vicarage the gucsts 
bave already retired. But Mimi is restless. She 
sces the cool seclusion of the garden in which to 
ponder over the new life she Is about to enter. 

In spite of her happiness she is conscious of a feeling 
of loneliness. She longs for her mother—the mother 
who was driven from home when she herself was but 
a child of six. If only Fate would restore her now 
the girl’s happiness would be complete. 

Almost immediately her prayer is answered aS & 
motor-car draws up close to the Vicarage. Out of it 
steps the mother she has longed for since infancy. 
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in one operation, as easily as making a hole with a pin. 
It is a very clever device. 
Non-Explosive Oil Can. 

Tr is a well-known principle that flame cannot pass 


Tu little flame of the fire-box furnished ind’? » «+ 
light, and for a moment the man who held it Git + 
see the gross-bodied, b aegger | woman who jp: 
her back against the far wall, and was cra‘. ): 
at it with her fingers unconsciously as if in 
vain attempt to scrape a means of escape throm: j 

But the light was sufficient to illuminate the 1. 
groy, sweating face, and Madame Frayle reco. | 
Mark Crushington. She breathed again. She || 
not much to fear from Mark Crushington. She kos 
too much about his past, apart from his assovia: 1 
with this gruesome cellar business. 

For a moment he did not see her as, with ane bent, 
he pushed to the door behind him and looked f.1 + 
electric a switch. His overcoat was uit 
up to his throat, and his Homburg hat jerked for 
the brim down-bent over his eyes. 

But Madame Frayle would have known him!" : 
figure alone. He might not have seen Mrs. Moo 
to his knowledge for years; but she bad sen 
frequently. 

He was reaching out for the switch when I~ =~ 
the indistinct figure of a woman in the shadowy «| 
of the passage. He did not drop his fire-iex. He 
seemed changed on the spot to motionless tizis i 
stone, paralysed. He did not stir as the big-l | 
woman came towards him. 

“It_it’s a question of price!” she whispers). > 9 
was still quaking. There was no knowing 
interruption might not occur. “ Moybe, you 
remember me, Mr. Mark Crushington. But !—«!.. 
forget-—you—and what about that poor gill in ie 
cellar 2?” 

She jerked a thumb over her shoulder. There» 3 
a crash. Crushington had dropped his fir’ - 
There was a moment’s darkness. Madame Friai.e 
sprang back. 

“Switch on the light!” she hissed in her nm 
terror. “Switch it on before I shrick—vou dat 
do for me—as you tried to do for that poor gin, Go 
on! Mark Kedlington—that betrayed his bro 
sweetheart—if I get into trouble—you go down wt 
me—switch on that light!” a 

Crushington was trying to find the switch in 0? 
darkness. Anything to silence this woman * ih the 
key to his criminal past, for he had done mv (st 
betray his brother Zacky’s sweetheart. 

The situation was too much even for the cr t 
Mark Crushington, who was looked upon as invine it 
and made of steel in the great business world: _ Viey tiny 
like the woman, had been drinking on this melts 
had been drinking since a night in London «9 
he had seen his brother maimed, crushed, <:! 
unconscious from a_ street accident—the !1'/ 
whose sweetheart he had helped to her deat 
had turned away, and perey that brother / 
might die in hospital an find his way to *) 
mortem room. 

‘And Madame Frayle’s reason had almost a 
her in the accidental darkness. An win’: 
terror had seized her that the great man ™ 
her by the throat and try to silence her by 
her neck. It did not pass through her term: 
mind at this moment that Mark Crushingion © 
mere brutal criminal, that he was a great mi 
own particular world of business, though - : 
reckoned on this and realised the strength it ~ 
when she planned a scheme of blackmail b:!\: 
was fo! to quit London, and had entrus' | 
execution to a woman formerly ia Crisis 
employ, Miss Binney, now carrying on busiic~ 
beauty specialist. ae 

Mark Crushington’s weak spot was his |. 

atness, and so far he had evaded the cor 
of his youthful crime and offence against his, bs 
the brother whom he thought must have drunk ! 
to death till he saw him more dead than alls 
being run over by a taxi-cab. But he had not «: 
draper in Paris, accompanied by two ladies, she ( his nature since those early days. The hanery 
follows. in his coarse nature had grown, but he hal 
They enter a grim-looking house; Madame Frayle managed to square things with the aid of | 
waits outside, and many women had complaisant. 

"A faint scream comes from the building a few | the while he had been weaving ® net 
minutes later, and the door being ajar, the blackmailer | destruction. . 
enters. Before he left London he had been blackms | 
In one of the cellars she finds John Jarvis’ sweet- | Miss Binney acting for Madame Frayle 3h 
heart, Maisie, tied up in a sack and almost | com lied to pay out because he loved his * 
unconscious; and then Crushington appears at the and his big position, and the power moncy Si 
head of the cellar stairs. And now on this night tragic disaster hal 


sct down, the valve shuts off the liquid ; when the can 
is lifted, the valve opens and the liquid flows, but it 
cannot be ignited by any flame close at hand because 
the wire gauze cover protects it. 

The “Cute” Hook. 

Most of us have had the experience of wishing to 
hang up a hat or coat, in somo place away from home, 
and not finding enough hoo! accommodation. A 
lady who has travelled a great deal and has suffered in 
that way, has invented the ‘‘ Cute ” Hook, which is sold 
by Messra. Fletcher and Fletcher, 155 Fenchurch 
Street, London, F.C. This hook can be easily attached 
to any door, being so arranged as to depend from the 
top by an arm that goes between the top of. the door 
and es framework. It holds firmly, while not in any 
way damaging the wood, either actually or in appear- 
ance, and can be removed in a trice. It isa decidedly 
clever and useful invention. 

Whist Score Card. 

Messrs. Watts Brotaers, Sporting Warehouse, 
4 St. Mary’s Street, Lincoln, are bringing out & Whist 
Score Card which, they claim, will practically make it 
im possible for wey unscrupulous whist player to cheat 
when scorn The card is a folding one; on each side 
is printed “* 3 ame,” and there are twelve rows of holes 
with thirteen in a row. The twelve rows aro marked 
downwards, and are for the number of the table, 
while the horizontal thirteen holes in each row are for 
the number corresponding with the trick score. To 
show the trick score, it is only necessary to push a 
through the hole corresponding with the number 
8co As the holes are-already sunk in the card, it 
is a simple matter to completo the perforation. 

A Coronation Napkin Ring. 

Now that the Coronation is drawing so near all loyal 
readers of Pearson's Weekly will be glad to hear t at 
there has been ee 2 on the market —— Corona- 
tion napkin ring. It is an exact rep uction of the 
Coronation bracelet made for Charles II. by the Royal 
Goldsmith, Sir Robert Vyner, and forming part of the 
British Regalia in the Tower of London. 

This is the first time anything of the kind has been 
reproduced, and it is, therefore, a unique souvenir of 
the Coronation of King George V. 

The design is peculiarly interesting, in that it intro- 
duces not only tho three emblems of the United 
Kingdom, but also the Fleur-de-Lis of France. The 
rings can be purchased at all gold and silver smiths’. 
Fuku Chio Shun. 

Sucn is the title of a little Japanese charm, marked 
with mystic Oriental characters that mean fortune, 
health, happiness, long life, and other kinds of good 
things ; its origin goes back into the mist of ages, but 
it is being eagerly taken up by men and women in this 
country, both on account of its quaintness and the fact 
that to buy it will help to bring those good things 
nearer to many thousands who are in great need of 
them and, by so doing, the purchaser increases his 
own happiness. Ladies can wear it on bracelets, 
gentlemen can hang it on a watch-chain, and it is 
decorative anywhere. The profit on the sale goes to 
the National e of the Blind, atkenwell Road, 
London, E.C., and surely that is a deserving institu- 
tion! Prices from 1s. 7d. : 

Stop (Letter-Box) Thief ! 

TuErts from the letter-boxes of offices and private 
houses are common enough to havo aroused the inven- 
tive genins of those who have suffered by such pilfer- 
ing ; the latest of these contrivances for the prevention 
of theft is placed on the markct by Messrs. Riekmann, 
Ltd., of 4 Huggin Lane, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C. It is made of metal and is screwed under the 
slot ; sevcral arms, ending in crooks, slo downwards, 
and each arm has a spike near the crook. When the 
thief drops his line, with the gum-bedaubed at the 
end, through the slot, the pad slides over the sloping 
arms, drops to the bottom of the box, or on to the mat 
(if there is no box). When he draws it up he finds that 
the string has slipped between the arms ; the latter is, 
therefore, knocked off or is caught against one of the 
spikes. ‘The price of this contrivance is le. Gd. 


“J cannot remain,” says her mother later. “For 
the sake of one I love I must go.” 

But Mimi half persuades, half forces her mother 
into the home from which she has been driven. While 
she prepares her invalid ‘father for the great news, 
her bosom friend, Peggy Fossall, looks after Mrs. Hume, 
who explains her plight. For the sake of one she 
loves she is pursued by the police. 

While husband and wife, united by the hand of 
their daughter after @ lifelong separation, are locked 
in a loving embrace, there sounds a danger-signal 
from the motorist’s horn outside. Mrs. Hume can 
remain no longer ; she must go to the motorist at once. 

Peggy Fossall and Mimi go with her, In charge 
of the car is Louis Death, who explains that the police 
are hot on the trail. There is not 9 moment to lose. 
He urges Mrs. Hume to get in the car. She hesitatcs. 
Peggy Fossall takes her place in the car, and tells 
Mimi to hide her mother ia the house while they fool 
the police. The motor drives off, and the ruse succeeds. 

The next day is Mimi's wedding day. Unknown to 
the guests, her mother is hidden in the house. It is 
the mother’s fervent wish to sce her daughter married. 
Peggy Fossall and Louis Death have already made 
arrangements that Mrs. Hume shall be taken to the 
church after all the other guests in such a way that 
any detectives who may happen to be watching will 
think sho is merely a guest. But the guests them- 
selves will not see ten: 

The ceremony is scarcely finished. Mrs. Hume is 
sitting at the back of the church. Peggy Fossall is 
just congratulating herself that the plan is working 
admirably, when she catches sight of Phobe Kenyon, 
a vile woman, whoso heart is set on the ruin of Mimi 
and her mother. Phabe Kenyon immediately slinks 
from the church. But Pe Fossall’s fears are 
aroused, and as soon as possible she urges Mrs. Hume 
to hide for a while in the belfry. 

Mrs. Hume takes this advice, and, by the clever- 
ness of Peggy, eludes the police. 

Peggy brings tha good news to the happy couple, 
who depart on their honeymoon in Paris free from all 
anxiety on behalf of Mimi’s mother. 

But their happiness is as wormwood to Phoobe 
Kenyon, who spurs on the crafty lawyer, Gideon 
Lang, whose dead son wanted to marry Mimi, to a 
dreadtul revenge. 

They have failed to separate Mimi and David, but 
their time will come. 

On arriving at the Paris station Mimi, the bride, 
is frightened at the sight of an evil-looking woman 
whom she feels vaguely that she recognises. 

‘The woman turns out to be none other than Madame 
Frayle, alias Mrs. Mowle, the London beauty specialist 
and baby-farmer, wanted by the English police for 
murder. 

John Jarvis has been dispatched from Scotland 
Yard to track down Madame Frayle to Paris. 

The beauty spccialist is hard-pressed for money, 
and one night seeing Crushington, the Oxford Street 
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his designs on Maisie Rickards, betrothed to John 
Jarvis, of Scotland Yard, bound for Paris. 

Anything not to be found out! So Mark Crushing- 
ton, eredited with iron nerve, had lost his head when 
hialame Rose, cast-off favourite and his aider and 
;bettor, had fled in blind terror at what had happened, 
leaving him alone with the girl they had both believed 
had been killed when ehe broke away from Mark 
Crushington, tripped, and struck her lead against the 
elarp corner of the mantelpiece. 

Madame Frayle was still gibbering at him in her 
tciror a3 he fumbled desperately for the electric light 
switch. He would have yiclded up half his worldly 
possessions at this moment to be clear of the situation. 
ite had only scen her indistinctly. But her words 
jad told him who she was—come back into his life 
after nearly twenty years, the woman to whom he 
hid sent th> girl h> stole from his brother—Mrs. 
lowle, whom the police wanted for child-murders in 
Cricklewood, but despaired of finding. Mrs. Mowle 
Lad disappeared from Cricklewood, more than thirteen 
years back. 

* "He found the switch, As he did so, he shook off 
some of the panic that had made a weak man of him. 

Mrs. Mowle had done anything in the past for 
money. She was not likely to have changed much, 

‘The light came into existence. 

“So it’s vou!’ choked out Crushington suddenly. 
® Alive ——” 

It yas not Madame Frayle who had uttered the 
nods; they came from the cellar, in a faint, 
menotonous moan : 

 John—John—John Jarvis—John Jarvis, Scotland 
Yard!” 

It sct Madame Frayle’s tecth chattering and her 
lips gibbering. 

“Dye ‘ear!” she trembled out. “ Jolin—Jarvis, 
of Scotland Yard!” 

When she was Madame Frayle, and dealt in Golden 
Specitic and other nostrums, she always tried to 
impress her clients that she was a lady born and bred, 
Laut even then, when she watched herself carefully, 
sh> was given to drop her h’s or put them on in the 
wrong place. 

. . Wbae are you going to do 2?” trembled out Madame 
rayle. 

* Do—do ?” 

Crushington wa3 jerking at his throat. The girl 
would recover and talk—tell ! 

When he thought her dead, he had behaved like a 
madman. He had known that the two other floors 
abeve the suite rented for him by his friend, a French 
woman-ogre, were let to café-chantant artistes who 
rarely returned before dawn. But he could not leave 
her lying there, for his friend to find her. He had 
carried her down to the cellars, thrust her into an 
empty sack; then back to the rooms to drink liqueur 
brandy, to try to think, to steady himsclf, to answer 
the question: “What to do next?” ‘he river? 

sut_how could he get her there? Sooner or later, 
sic woull Le discovered, identified, two and two 
would be put together, and they would trace him down, 
the great Mark Crushington of the Regent's Circus 
business, one of the biggest in J.ondon. 

He—Mark Crushington—to be put in a felon's 
du-k—to be sentenced to be taken from there to the 
place whence he came, and then to be hanged by the 
neck until he was dead. He—himself—Mark—to 
be hanged by the neck until he was dead. 

_And then, brandy adding to his terror, he had told 
himself that he must gain time. If he heaped coals 
on her, she would not be found so quickly. So he 
hid gone back--only to find the cellars haunted by a 
woman out of his past as well as his victim. 

And now it had been revealed to him that Maisie 

Xickards was not dead. Vile as he was, he knew a 
recond of deep thankfulness. He had never meant 
to do it. But hard upon it flashed the thought that 
sie would recover, and talk ! 

_" What are you going to do?” repeated Madame 
Frayle. |“ What otter folks are in the ’ouse ?”” 

“Do? No one else at present! But do?” 

‘That was the question. 

John Jarvis—Scotland Yard!” 

Again the monotonous moan came from the cellar. 
Maisie had not stirred. She lay as Madame Frayle 
had let ber slip to the coal-strewn floor. There was 
no agony in her tone. It was like a very weak and sick 
child repeating something it knew by heart, yet 
‘ithout understanding the meaning of the words. 

Look ‘cre !”? Madame Irayle seemed to dominate 
the situation, ‘If we can only get ‘er up, and into a 
42h--you leave ’ecr to me! D'ye ‘ear! All you'll 
pee to do is pay up and hold your tongue—only we'll 
have to look sharp. Anyway, it'll give you time, 
und then—-we’ve done business before, Maik Kedlington 
—if you make it worth my while—she won't be ‘card 
of no more. But we'll have to get her out of this!” 

Miouw ! 

. It was only the cat, but the sound paralysed them 
a for a few seconds, ‘Then Madame I'rayle went 
ack to the cellar and gathered up Maisie’s head on 
one knee. 

As she did go, something slipped from the bosom 
of Maisie's esi omething slipped from the boso 
“Go on!” whispered Madame Frayle. ‘ Pick 
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that up, don’t want to leave clues about 2? Where are 
your wits, man—I thought you ‘ad a ’eadpicce! Sce 
what that is whilst I get some more brandy down her 
throat.” 

Crushington indecd seemed to havo lost his wits; 
whereas Madame Frayle seemed to be recovering hers 
rapidly now. 

Perhaps the name of Jchn Jarvis served as a 
atierulent 

ushington opened the crushed-up flims; Tr 
under the light. His great hands oe shaking aa ke 
read the telegram. 

It was the telegram John Jarvis had dispatched 
from London, the telegram Maisie had flung up to the 
ceiling of her room at the hotcl and danced for gladness 
because of its news. 

“Coming to Paris. Arrive to-morrow. See you 
the moment I’m free. Love.—Jonn.” 

_ ‘Now, now, dearie !"? Madame Frayle was whisper- 
ing. ‘‘ Mother’s got you—don’t you worry, dearie! 
Try to pull yourself together, dearie—rouse yourself |” 

But Maisie’s eyes, though they were open in a way 
that told of consciousness, were blank of understanding. 

“Do you ‘ear me, dearic!” went on Madame 
Frayle. ‘If you ’car me, squceze my hand, nod your 
head! Anything for a sign. Mother’s got you—at 
least, one that will be as good as a mother to you!” 

She turned her head. Outside, in the passage, 
Crushington was glaring at the tclegram. 

John Jarvis was on his way to Paris. 

“You fat-’ead!” hissed out Madame Frayle. 
“ Swallow it, burn it—whatever it is. Then come 
here, and lend a ’and!” 

Crushington saw his fire-box lying where it had 
fallen. He snatched it up, ignited it, and burnt the 
telegram to an ash. Then he staggered heavily into 
the cellar. 

Madame Frayle had torn off her own veil, and put 
it over Maisie’s face and head. 

“Go on, fat-‘ead!”? she hissed. ‘“* You men— 
you're good at some ag only! Now do as I tell 
you. We've got to get her to the street. She has 
been taken ill, sce? What about a hat and a coat. 
She had them when she passed in. Well, get them. 
Lend us a hand. Mother's got you, dearie!” This 
to Maisie ; but though her eyes were open she seemed 
not to hear. ‘‘ Once we get her into the street, things 
will be easy. Hold tight to her, fat-’ead, or she ll 
slip down. You men!” 

They had raised up Maisie, and extricated her 
lower extremitics from the sack. 

** Once in the strect—we must watch getting there— 
you're a kind gentleman, a stranger to me and my 
daughter, who's been taken ill—-you're just helping me 
along with her till we get acab. If you can’t parlcz- 
vous, I can!” 

Crushington spol:e French vilely, but understood 
well. Madame Frayle, who had spent much of her 
varied career in France, spoke French more correctly 
than she spoke English ; but she could not past muster 
for a Frenchwoman in Paris, though she had done so 
successfully in London—with English-speaking clients. 

“You can get her hat and cloak when we get up- 
stairs. Where am I taking her? That's my business. 
But you'll hear from me soon cnough. And I shall 
want all the ready moncy you've on you now!” 

“ Hold tight cn to her, or she'll slip down. Listen— 
what—drat and rat that blooming cat!” 

The miouw died away. Silence again. Then Mark 
Crushington and Madame Frayle half-dragged, half- 
carricd Maisie up the stairs. Sometimes the girl 
seemed to make an effort to usc her feet, and help 
their efforts, at another time her limbs went limp 
under her, and her knees struck the stairs. 

“What was that paper?’ whispered Madame 
I'rayle, blowing like a grampus under her exertions. 

““John—John Jarvis, says he’s coming to Paris— 
to-morrow !”” 

“*Ravens!” shivered out Madame Frayle ; then she 
grinned horribly, her craving -for revenge mastering 
her fear. This was John Jarvis’ best girl, and 
possession was nine points of the law. 

1f only they got clear of the house. 

“Not so much noise |”? she hissed out at Crushing- 
ton. ‘You move like a ton of bricks!” 

Then when they reached the darkness of the 
landing : 

“ Don't switch on the light! Shove her down on a 
chair—while you get her hat anc cloak. Then you must 
see that the coast’s clear. And that woman that went 
in with you—she must spin a tale. Say that the girl 
left her, after the theatre, to go to supper with a 
stranger—some friend of hers, But that’s your job— 
see that you tell the same story, though, when John 
Jarvis —drat and rat him !—turns up—for your own 
sakes! Never mind me and Joun. I can take care 
of mysclf!” 

Drink was in her veins, but her cunning was not 
drowned. Only she was more horrible, if that were 
possible, and the sham veneer under which she cloaked, 
or rather tried to cloak, her commonnes3 and her 
coarseness had fallen from her. 

“Mother's got you, dearic 

But Maisie seemed not to hcar as she sank down 
on a chair in the darkness. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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SEIGEL’ 


SYRUP 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup is a highly concen- 
trated herbal remedy which hus a remark- 


able beneficial effect on the stomach, liver, 
and bowels. Any ailments—such as pains 
after eating, headaches, biliousness, or con- 
stipation—which arise out of a disordered 


TONES UP THE STOMACH 


state of those organs of digestion and 
excretion, are readily overcome by a course 
of treatment with this old-established and 
world-famous tonic. Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup promotes healthy action of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, expels all 


REGULATES THE LIVER 


impurities from the system, purifies the 
blood, and thus imparts health and tone 
to every ee of the body. Try it to-day. 

Mrs. R. Rostron, 10 Snaye Street, 
Audley Range, Blackburn, writes:—I 
have proved that Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
ie the best and cheapest of doctors.” 


CURES INDIGESTION 


The 2s. 6d. Lottle contains three times as much as 
the 1s. 134, size, Suld also in tablet form, price 2s. 9d. 


“VASELINE” 
HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


Te the secret cf its marvellous success. 
It lets the hair grow. No forcing, tuzging, 
rending, or other scalp gymnastics need be 

rformed with Vaseline” Hair Tonic. 
tt lets the hair grow by removing all obstruc- 
tions, by killing all harmful germ life. It 
penetrates the scalp, and gets right down to the 
roots of the choked up follicles, and frees the 
tender hair, so that it can fight through. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is wilike any 
other preparation offered for the hair. It is a 
real hair fertilizer, and is to the hair what sun 
light is to plant hfe. 1t is both a skin and hair 
food. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid 
reparation, delicately perfumed, and is abco- 
lately safe under all circumstances. Jt is the 
Best Hair Tonic because it removes the actual 
source of trouble in the scalp and lets the hair 
grow. Sold in bottles. Prices, 1/-5 2/-, aul 3/~ 
er bottle. If not obtainable localiy, a trial 
ottle will be cent Post Free to any addres in 
the United Kingdom upon receipt of J’osial 
Order. 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses 
of all the ‘' Vaseline” Preparations, will be scat pot 
free on application. 


The word “VASELINE” is the Ressistercd 
Trade Mark of tne 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 


42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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Jarvis Arrives at Paris. 
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Tue Paris of pleasure bad only just gone to bed, 
and the Paris of industry—they do work as well as 
play in the “ gay” city—was already up and about, 
as John Jarvis followed Inspector Colville from the 
train. He carried a handbag, tucked away in a 
ocket was a French conversation-book, and, with 
Ties square bowler hat, fresh complexion, and homely 
clothes, he looked typical of English country life. . 

But his powerfal lower jaw was square, and his 
eyes wonderfully clear. And, after all, it was better 
to look simple and unsophisticated —in his line of 
business—than to be so. 

Indeed, at sight of John Jarvis, a Frenchman 
nudged his fellow violently, and exclaimed : 

“Ah, ha! Voila/ Shonn Bull! Ha, ah! » 

Inspector Colville of the Special Service Branch 
Scotland Yard, was a linguist, and had visited many 
countries. Jarvis had never before quitted his native 
country. But he had antici ated doing 80, one day, 
and had wrestled with French and German in his few 
spare moments, learning chiefly by correspondence, 
but attending classes whenever possible, where the 
languages were taught by native professors. Conse- 
quently, Jarvis was understandable, though his vocabu- 
lary was most limited, and could understand French as 
Frenchmen spoke it to the extent of his vocabulary. 

Inspector Colville had wired for lodgings, where he 
was well known. In fact, the landlord was not uncon- 
nected with the Secret Service police. 

“Breakfast, Jarvis,” said Colville. “ Perhaps 
twenty winks. We're due at the Prefecture at nine.” 

Maisie, bless her heart, was probably at that moment 
in the happy land of Nod. But—thought Jarvis— 
Maisic, likely as not, would be up and about some- 
where near eight o’cleck. Duty was duty, and at this 
moment there scemed no question to Jarvis of any 
likelihood of being called on to choose between love 
and duty; but there might be time—depended on 
geographical conditions—to slip round to Maisie’s 
hotel, see her bonny face, ‘and if there was @ quiet 
corner—one never knew one’s luck !—a kiss and one 
of those whole-hearted hugs that Maisie was not 
ashamed to give the man she loved, so long as there 
were no cye-witnesses. 

Same time, John Jarvis, most thoughtful of men, 
did not wish to get round too carly. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied to his inspector. 

They took a taxi-cab. The moment it rolled away, 
he whipped out a map of Paris. 

“That's the station we've just left, sir,” he said. 
* And we are ee 

Inspector Colville pointed out the route with a 
forefinger. ° 

“* Our rooms are there!’ he said. 

John Jarvis half-closed one eye, and roughly 
measured up the distance between their lodging and 
Maisie’s hotel. Then he found the Prefecture, and 
made another calculation. 

Inspector Colville carried an attaché case that 
contained official documeits and photographs of 
certain finger-prints of Madame Frayle’s that Jarvis 
had obtained unknown to her through the medium of 
a tumbler and one of his collars when he paid her an 
official visit in connection with the Bewlay Street 
murder. 

Photographic copies of these finger-prints had been 
aupplied to the French police, as well as a description 
of Madame Frayle as she appeared and was dressed 
when last secn in England. 

The French police had communicated with Scotland 
Yard that a woman, answering this description, had 
been seen in the company of a Madame Larouge, a 
disreputable character, who advertised herself as a 
oa Femme, ostensibly carrying on the business of 
palmistry, beautv-specialist—in fact, a kind of French 
counterpart of Madame Frayle as the latter was when 
she carried on business in Bewlay Street. 

But the woman answering Madame Frayle’s descrip- 
tion had disappeared before she could be arrested and 
detained for inquiries. And John Jarvis had respect- 
fully suggested to Inspector Colville that Madame 
Frayle had probably taken advantage of her brief stay 
with Madame Larouge to alter her appearance, 

“But,” Jarvis had remarked, “she may dye her 
hair, stain her skin, pencil her eyebrows into another 
shape, but unless she undergoes an operation, she can’t 
change the shape of that loose, ecnsual-lip mouth 
of hers, and no operation can change the colour of her 
eycs. 

“Also, we've her finger-prints, sir. And, sir— 
pardon me talking !—she's pretty certain to fall back 
on her old trade in one form or another, As to money, 
sir—maybe I’m wrong—but I fancy she’s still in touch 
with accomplices in England, though they may play 
her false, sceing that she’s in trouble, or be chary of 
communicating with her. 

“No doubt she had a number of men and women 
in her power, and others will put the screw on for her 
if she can’t do it personally. I've no doubt, sir 
that though Miss Binney, who took over her business 
makes out that it was purely a matter of business 
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she’s in league, or was in league, with her. But I 
understand, sir, that the Assistant-Commissioner has 
given orders for Miss Binney to be kept under 
surveillance.” ; 

That was so. In fact, Jarvis himsclf was largely 
responsible for this having been done. ; 

Rolls and coffee were ready for Inspector Colville 
and Jarvis when they reached their lodging. Jarvis 
passed no remarks, When in Paris do as Paris does. 
But eggs and bacon would have met his requirements 
better. He tackled the landlord in French and came 
through the encounter very respectably. 

““ My young lady,” he said presently to his inspector, 
“ig in Paris on business. If agreeable to you, sir, I ul 
look her up, and meet you at the Prefecture nine 
o’clock sharp.” 

“Certainly, Jarvis. But don’t be late.” : 

On his way to the hotel—Jarvis had studied his 
map methodically, and found it unnecessary to make 
inquiries—he paused at a flower-stall, made himself 
understood, and bought flowers for Maisie. And the 
old Frenchwoman with a face like a crinkled russct 
apple, smiled at the big, manly, honest-faced English- 
man—so strong and so healthy !—and chaffed him 
with the privilege of her calling about Mademoiselle, 
and John Jarvis laughed back at her, and suffered 
himself to be overcharged gladly. 

When he went his way agen, men and women 
turned to look at the oe Ee ishman, carrying a big 
bunch of flowers, who had perhaps come to Paris 
with some excursion party, but whom no one in the 
world—unless acquainted with the fact—would have 
associated with crime and detective work. 

“ Bless her!’ was his thought. ‘“‘ If she’s not up, 
they'll take these flowers to her, and she'll know my 
first thought was of her!” 

“© Mademoiselle Rickards, is she here?” he said, 
in deliberate, laboured French to the astonishment 
of the hotel-porter. . 

““Me spik Engleesh, Mistaire, vaire well!” said the 
man, anxious for an opportunity. : 

And John Jarvis was not worrying about practising 
his French at this moment. His heart was banging 
and hungry for sight of Maisie. 

“Is Miss Rickards up? If 80, tell her John Jarvis 
is here!” 

Another porter had been on night-duty, 

* 7 vill find out, Mistaire!” 

* Look slippy 1” said Jobn Jarvis. 

The porter turned on him indignantly. 

“Mel Mistaire, I am not sleepy!” 
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Here is the Competition you are locking for. Nothing 
could be simpler or easier. 

Below we give a veree of four lines, and we invite you 
to complete this vorse by adding a fifth line, which is to be 
a comment or exclamation by the “* Parrot ’’ alluded to in 
the fourth lins of the verse. 

This last line need not rhyme nor scan with any of the 
other lines of the verse, but it may uct contain more than 
six words, nor fewer than three. 

‘The line you add must have some bearing on the rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

The verse which we wish P to complete is as follows : 

One evening when Gussie and Loo, 
Sat down on a seat in the park ; 

They saw not the notice ‘* Wet Paint,” 
Till they heard the old Parrot’s remark : 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 

read as follows: ‘‘ Another ‘ green’ couple.”’ 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot’s comment on a postcard, and 
address it to the Editor, Pearson’s Well Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

2 Mark your postcard “ Paint’? on the top left-hand 
corner. Attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
May Lith. 

8. To the sender of the atten considered the best a 
prize of £4 will be awarded. Inthe event of atie this 
sum will be divided. In addition, ten cousolition gifts of 
10s. each will be awarded to the competitors whose efforts 
come next in merit. 

4. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on understanding only. 


RESULT OF COSTER PARROT CONTEST. 

The prize of £5 for the best last line in this con- 
test was awarded to T. W. Reynoxps, 5 Cawdor 
Street, Runcorn, Cheshire, for the following: 

On Bank Holiday, Alf drove his girl 
In true coster style to the park ; 
But a motor-’bas into them crashed, 
And the Parrot was heard to remark: 
“ Which‘ clause’ am I under?” 

Ten consolation gifts of 10s. each have been 
awarded to the following: 

Mrs. J. Brooks, 22 Southmoor Road, Oxford; G. H. Browne, 
20 Dunluce Street, Walton, Liverpool; 8. Donaldson, 17 
Street, Portobello; Miss L. Jervis, 17 Cotham Street, St. 
Helens; A. Macleod, 68 Murraygate, Dundee; BR. Nevin, 
Hanover Place, Coleraine, Ireland; T. M. Bees, Cottage, 
Milford Haven; J. P. Ryan, Newcastle, Galway; W. H. Scutt, 

Wick, Leonard, 


12 North Stree Littlebampton; 8. 
Marshieas, Glos.” yes See 
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“ Bunky-vous, then!” ssid Jarvis,“ 
a@ move on, 8°tl vous plait!” 

Presently the porter returned. 

an Rickards—she come back nz‘, ' 
night. : 

“What ?” roared John. 

The porter shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ze ozzer lady—Madame Rose—shic 
chambre, and she sleep now !”’ 

“What?” repeated John Jarvis, and his 
hand tightened on the flowers he had brous’.; : 

irl of his heart. ‘‘ Wake Madame Kose. 
ohn Jarvis from London wants to sce her «. 
Get a move on! Don’t stand there, blinkin 
eyes at me!”’ 

His voice was strained and hard, his stron ; 
compressed. He had not paused to tran. 
French, because it was a slow process wiih |.: 
he got away from certain conversational : 
that he had got pat. , 

But the porter’s vaunted knowledge cf ! 
was very indifferent. John Jarvis bad sneken : 

He could be very quick when occasion caii::! : 
great fear was gripping at his heart now. 1. ». 

a detective at this moment; but a lover si! 
stretched on the rack of suspense. He repost t ° 
words more deliberately, and this time the man 
to understand. 

He disappeared, to return after a long inter: |. 

** Madame Rose,”’ he said. ‘* You—pleasc—\ 2) 0+ 
vait—Madame make her toilette—she see 1... - 
but will you vait? In ‘ere, Mistuire!’’ 

He flung open a door with a flourish. 

“Madame Rose bad come back,” though! Ji:\ie 
as the door closed on him. ‘ But not Maizis. 1 
was the meaning of it?” 

In his policemen days, he had flung him-}f .1 a 
runaway horse, and had been tossed, and ti. «in. 
and dragged, and all but trampled on ; he hal « 
desperate odds in street effrays, but he he! 1. 
known the meaning of the word “ fear.” Now fr! i 
driven sweat out on his forehead, and the biz). 
clutching the flowers had gone clammy. 

He plucked out his watch mechanically. Fas! 0h 
now, and he was due at the Prefecture at ninc : i 
sharp, to meet the great Monsieur Lepinasse | 
on the matter of Madame Frayle, or whatever ime 
the woman might be passing under now. 

And at this moment, as he stared at his wa) orl 
recalled the appointment, the struggle beiwan! > 
and duty was foreshadowed. But if it mean: 
sion, uction of rank, or the sack itseli—it vi .. 
Maisie first, every time ! 

“Why doesn’t the woman come?” be wl), 1d 
hoarsely as time went by. 

He rang the bell. He forgot about Fron). 

* Fetch that woman down!” he said to the j ‘er. 
“ Tell her it’s vital!” 

But at that moment, Madame Roz, 
gowned, a look of distress on her attractive 1 
of the wear and tear artificially obliterated, « 
at the door. 

““Where’s Maisie?’? Right to the pou tos 
John Jarvis; his voice tense and suppres . | 

Madame Rose shrugged her shoulders iu a: 
eloquent of perplexity and distress. 

“You are Mr. Jarvis, the London poli 
she said. ‘ But I havo only just learnt 1! ° 
Rickards had not returned—was not in her !. 

“What do you mean? When did you | 
her? Out with it!” 

Terrible in his intensity now, John Jari: 
stems of the flowers he atill clutched were | 
and oozing sap under his grip. 

“Ah, but I think it is oe a little eseays: 
Jarvis—an old friend—and, well—litule Bich 
not come home yet!” 

Jarvis caught her wrist. The porter was f, 
the door closed. 

“Facts, woman! When did you last *” ny 
Maisie ?”’ 7 

“You hurt me!’ almost screamed Madame ° 
wrenching herself free. ‘You big, clum:y |! 
policeman. What doyou think me? Little 1 
nurse, to take her about in leading-strings * I 
not reached the age of discretion—or ints! 
which you please? What has it to do with 1 
she does in her hours of pleasure—so leng «© 
dependable upon in business ?”’ ; 

. Don’t beat about the bush. When did >: 


see - 

“Oh, I will tell you all I know. Little |: 
the loves life and ehe is most attractive, and s 
a little fun——” 


bale] ¢ 


is 


f 


“od 


“Don’t tell me what my Maisie likes. ' 1 
with the story, woman!” i | 
“We had a box last night, after a lit: t 


he 

“Which theatre?’? John Jarvis bad | 
up. His mental training, his thorcou,tits 
asserting themselves almost mechanicall;. 
“ Theatre Roche!” 

Madame Rose's eyes were inclined to 1°’ 
under thé fixed, searching stare of the man, 
manner was irritable rather than agitst: iF 


(Continued on page 792.) 


ten automatic cigarette-lighters. Mark postcards “Eye.” (See page 723) 
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Pageant 
of London 


Exhibition 


N EVER was one shilling endowed with 

such magic power. It admits you to 
the charms, the wealth, the wonders of the 
Empire that girdles the globe. A thousand 
times more vivid when you see it than when 
you read about it—a sight that never was 
possible before—an opportunity for interest 
and amusement that may never offer itself 
again in your hfetime. 


15 minutes front London by 
— new Electric Service. — 


Opening Day, 
May 12th 


Grand Empire Concert 
at 3.30 p.m. 


Inthe Gracious Presence of their 
Majesties the King and Qucen. 


Book your seats now at usual agents. 


GRAND PATRIOTIC CONCERT 
At 8 p.m. by Massed Guards’ Bands, 


Cheap Excursion Rates (including admission to the Cry:tal 
Palace) from all points. Excepticnal Terms to large parties. Full 


South Transept—Fair of Fashions 
particulars gratis and post free from chief Railway Stations and 


Grand Fireworks Display. Be oo 
a——? | 
K = Us 
a . — a 


ty James Pain and Sons, 
Offices, or from The Excursion Superintendent, THE FESTIVAL. 
OF EMPIRE, 175-176 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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“Go on!” : 
“Tam not a criminal, Mr. London policeman, to be 


‘And this is Paris—not London |” 

“Don't trail red herrings!’ retorted John Jarvis 
hoarsely. ‘ Do you thia this a light thing—my 
Maisic missing ? Cet on with the story ! 

“ Well, we have a box at the theatre, and just before 
the curtain fell on the last act, there is a knock at the 
door, and a gentleman comes in, and little Rickards 
blushes, and says he is an old friend of hers. She 
introduces him to me. 

“Name ?”’ . 

“Brown—English. And he said he and little 
Rickards were old friends. Would little Rickards 
and I go to supper with him. But little Rickards 
gave me a quick look, imploring me to refuse, and so I 
made an excuse, and they went off together. When 
I came back here, little Rickards had not returned. 
Dut I did not worry. Paris amuses it-clf allnight. I 
went to bed, and I have only learnt just now that 
little Rickards had not returned.” . 

Did John Jarvis believe this story that siipped so 
libly from the artificially-coloured lips of Madame 
tose, head of Crushington’s costume department 2 
Whether he did or not was not reveaied on his face, 
only the terrible, human suspense that he was fighting 
hard to control now. His brain aad his wits must not 
o under to his feelings and emotions. They were 

both wanted badly now. 

But if Maisie had behaved as this Frenchwoma! 
said she had done, then John Jarvis had never known 
her properly, had never read her character aright! 
Some such thought as this swept through his moind, 
She loved life, the joy of life, pleasure ; but John Jarvis 
had believed her when she told him that she loved him, 
though he had sometimes been oppressed by the thought 
that he was not good enough for her, and his faith in 
her was not shaken now! - 

It might be that some old friend had been in the 
theatre and recognised her. Many men had admired 
Maisic in her tea-shop days. It might be that Maisie 
had gone to supper with him, but w hat John Jarvis 
refused to believe was that his Maisie had given 
Madame Bose an imploring glance, begging her not to 
accompany them, and if Maisie had gone to supper, 
she would have returned the same night. 

Something had happened to her! 

This Frenchwoman, with her glib story and a 
tendency to shrug her shoulders, looked upon or 
pretended to look upon—Maisie’s non-reiurn in the 
ligut of an escapade. Maisie was incapable of that 
kind of escapade in John Jarvis’ sight, and the woman 
was vile to have insinuated such a thing. 

Was she lying ? 

“You say his name was Brown ?” said John Jarvis. 
* What was he like?” 

““A man of some thirty years, with a charming 
manner, a fair moustache, and laughing blue eyes!” 

No one could have possibly seen the slightest 
resemblance to Mark Crushington in this deseiiption. 

Jarvis was breathing through his teeth. 

“You don’t know where they were going to supper ?”” 

“No. They did not say. They left the box 
together before me.” 

Jervis laid the bunch of flowers on a table, their 
stems broken and oozing sap. 

“Thank you!’ he said, and moved towards the 
door. 

He was going to make inquirics at the Theatre 
Poche. He was due at the Prefecture at nine o'clock. 

But, hang duty! He was going to find his Maisie ! 
He staggered. But what had happened to her—his 
Maisic, his affectionate, joyous-souled, high-spirited 
swoetheart ? 

His great heart had gone heavy and sick within 
him! As he stepped from the room he almost bumped 
into the hotel porter, carrying a note. 

“ Your name—ces it Mistaire Jarvees ?"’ asked the 
man. 

“Yea. Give it me!” 

Jarvis took the note. A hand went to his forehead. 

‘The writing was Maisie’s, A little feeble, perhaps, 
but he would have sworn to it. 

He tore open the envclope. 
again on his forehead. 

Then he read: 

“ Joun,—Forgive me. I’m not worthy of you. 
Forget me aud try to forgive mein timo, hero was 
a man in my past before I met you. I thought I had 
forgotten him, but he came back into my life—and 
i—don’t try to find me, John. I’m unworthy of you. 
God forgive me and the wrong I've done you. But 
I'm no lunger fit for you. I’vo sinncd.—Matsie.” 

Letter and envelope slipped from John’s hand. The 
porter stared. There was a seat in the hall, and 
Jarvis sank down upon it. His broad shoulders rose 
and fell. 

“My Maisie!” he whispered. 

He hid his face in his hands. He was thus when 
Madame Rose swept past him, and away to her room. 
He ncither saw nor heard her. 

At last he drew his hands from his face. 

“But [ll find her !”’ he whispered to himself. “* Aye 
—hard though it be—she can never be quite the same 
to me, und—yes, Pll forgive you, Maisic. My arms 
shall be open to you—if you care to come back to 


spoken to like this ! 


Sweat was beading 
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I'll try to comfort you—try to help you to 
forget. And dulty—hang duty 1” 

He stooped and picked letter and envelope up. 

Then he studied them both mechanically. His 

wers of observation were asserting themselves again, 
almost mechanically. 

But it was Maisie’s writing —yct feeble, weal: 

“ Good Heavens!" he choked out. 

Had she been forced into this? 

‘And what was that on the envelope ? 

Vinger-prints, made by nono too clean a hand. 

Who had brought this note ? a 

The porter, much amazed, was still staring at the 
Lig Englishman who had behaved so strangely on 
receipt of the note. 

“Who brought this?” asked Jarvis. 

“Un ptit gargon! A leetle boy, Mistaire. For 
Mistaire Jarvees—when he should call!” 

“Thanks!” : 

John Jarvis was staring again ut the finger-prin{s on 
the envelope. 

Then, after a while, quite mechanically, to the 
amazen:cnt of the hotel porter, who was still watching 
him, Jarvis fumbled in a waistcoat pocket, and pulled 
out the small magnifying-glass that he always carried 
with him. One never knew when it might not come 
in handy ! 

“My poor lass!’ he said to himself, and studied 
the finger-prints on the envelope through the glass. 

Some time back, using this same glass, John Jarvis 
had detected the fact that a letter liad been sieamed 
open and a forgery substituted, and by doing so had 
helped to clear away misunderstanding and bring 
together two lovers. : 

The thread of dyed hair that Jarvis on that occasion 
had found betwecn the flap and the body of the 
envelope containing the forgery and the finger-prints 
on it were Madame Irayle’s. The brief note, however, 
had caused much heart-burning misery before it was 
proved ao forgery. 

Now a Ictter was causing John Jarvis intense 
suffering, and, curiously enough, there were  finger- 
prints on the envelope. 

“Whose ?” 

That was the question he was asking himeclf. He 
might be wrong, but the handwriting, feeble though 
it was, was Maisie’s, almost for certain, and ke ought 
to know it well enough. But why feeble and weak ? 
Was there force and compulsion behind her letter 
tohin? The thought maddened him, but did not blur 
his wits. A liltle boy had brought the note, but if 
Jarvis knew anything about finger-prints, these 
impressions had becn made by an adult. 

A man must have quite an abnormal memory to be 
able to memorise the minuti:e of a finger-print. Yet 
he may be able, particularly with the aid of a magnify- 
ing glass, to notice a gencral resemblance between one 
set of impressions and anuther sct that he may have 
had causo to study closely and frequently. 

And Madame Frayle, or whatever she might call 
herself now, was supposed to be in Paris, and the 
woman herself and her finger-prints had been prominent 
in Jarvis’ professional thoughts recently. 

The hotel porter, still watching him, saw the big 
Englishman—a rostbif, Lecter-Lier, box-glove English- 
man with no brains, so the hotel-porter summed up 
John Jarvis—saw him behave with a curious 
deliberation, draw out a leather pockct-case, and place 
envelope and note into it most carefully. What had 
the nice English girl, who had not returned to the 
hotel to sleep, been about? The porter shrugged 
his shoulders. Poor rovtbif, box-glove Englishman ! 

John Jarvis trod heavily from the hotel to the street. 
He pulled out his watch. ‘There was something dazed 
about his movements. 

‘Cwenty past nine? He was due at the Prefecture 
at nine sharp, there to join his inspector and interview 
the great Prefect of the Paris police. By this time 
the interview was probably all over and done with, 
But he would get along there, all the same! 

Inspector Colville had the photographs of Madame 
Frayle’s finger-prints in his attach¢-case. He would 
take that attaché-case with him to the Prefecture, sure 
as fate. 

Jarvis wanted to compare those photographs at the 
earlicst possible opportunity with tho prints on the 
envelope that had cascd Maisic’s letter. 

There is nothing like a strange, big city for bringing 
home to a man a sence cf his own littleness. This was 
one of the thoughis that passed through Jarvis’ 
mind as he drove to the Prefecture. London ho knew 
well, and the ways and habits of the Londoncr. He 
was not the kind of man to cespond, but he realised 
how bandicapped he would be in his search for Maisie. 
Even if he appzaled for tho assistance of the I'rench 
police, would they help him ? 

There was no evidence of any crime having been 
committed. They would ask him on what grounds 
assistance was required, and a ico force is not a 
sentimental institution founded for the restoration of 
girls who have gone astray to lovers who may be willing 
to forgive them. And according to the letter in 
Maisie’s writing, sho had deserted Jarvis for a man 
who had returned into her life from the past, and asked 
him to forget and try to forgive her. 

Let him go to the police and prove to them that a 
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woman had been foully abducted, th vould ne! 
him; but the suspicions racking his heat. the fo 


that Maisie’s hagas (Bre weak, and fine: 
i 


on an envelope, established nothing in then:~! 

At all events, at first, he must work alone d « 
put Madame Rose’s story to tho test, and he 
strange city, handicapped by a limited Iiv,.' 
of the language. Nor could he serve two mi": 7 
Being late for a most important appointnyi: 
bring down on him a shaip reprimand f;)1 
superior officer. However sorry Inspector ¢ | 
might be for him, personally, Scotland Yard hi. . 
for a man who neglected duty for his private >i; 

Red tape is to be found on both sides of tiie ¢' 
There were many yards of it at the Prefecture. 
hampered by his limited acquaintance with 1°. 
had some difficulty in establishing who he w»., 
after he had been passed on from one official to a: 
was tcld at last that Inspector Colville had co ) 
gone, after an interview with Monsieur J+; 

Jarvis set his teeth, and drove to the lus. 
shared with his inspector. Colville’s face resin.’ 
thunder-cloud. 

‘‘ What’s the meaning of this, Jarvis 2?” 
Jarvis squared his great shoulders; then 
Maisie’s letter from his case. 

carefully from the envelope. 

“That, sir,’ he answered simply. 

Colville read through the letter. His face scite: 
Then he spoke as one man to another. 

“Sorry for you, Jarvis.” 

“© thank you for that, sir.” 

“ But, duty’s duty ie 

“T know that, sir.” 


“ You’ve made a good start up the ladder, 1.545 


The Assistant Commissioner thinks highly «: 
He’s got his eye on you.” 
‘“‘T’m proud to think that, sir.” 


“Stick to it, Jarvis, and you've every chins «i 


reaching the top of the tree. Nothing like ».” 
help a man forget. And oa girl who treats 1 + 
fellow in this way is not worth much con-il: 
Stick to your work, Jarvis. It’s hard cn \: 
know; but you'll get over it. Now, then, 1s 
Monsicur Lepinasse has received information : 
woman bearing resemblance to Madame |=.’ 
been seen in Marseilles. We Icave at midday. 

ee Sorry, sir but not me!” 

“© Don't be a fool, Jarvis! She's not worth it. 
speaking to you now as a man to a man. L 
know what insubordination means, Don't bv « 
Jarvis.” 

“ She’s worth {t to me, sir,” answered John 
“And I’ve not judged her vet. But if eves 
in that letter’s true, it won’t make any dil) 
I’m going to look for her—my girl—with ©. 
J shall find her. I know what insubordina: 
but I can’t help that. My mind’s made uj, =: 

Jarvis saluted mechanically. 

“The parting of the ways, sir.” 

“ Come, Jarvis a 

‘No, sir.” 

Inspector Colville bit his lip. He would be «l! 
to report this, though he meant doing his | 
Jarvis, would state the circumstances 0 the cos 
discipline would be at an end if a man could y! 
private affairs, however sentimental or th.i' : 
excuse for rank insubordination. 

“ Jarvis, what would become of the Force. i! : 
behaved like you? ‘Think!” 

‘T have thought !”” he answered. 

“Very well, then. You're suspende:. 
pending my report to the Assistant Commicsio' 
the receipt of his instructions.” 

For a moment Jarvis’ mouth twitche. 
went firm, and his hand went mechanically 
salute. ; 

Then Inspector Colville, having done hi 
became a man again. He shook Jarvis by t! 
and turned away abruptly. 

‘One moment, sir.” 

Colville swung round eagerly. 

“Not too late yet.” , 

Jarvis shook his head. ‘‘ But might I has> 
at those photographs, eir, of Frayle’s firgt: - 
sions. Muybe nothing in it, but—” ; 

Colville unlocked his attaché-case. Jam 
never relaxed his caroful hold on the envc! 
had contained Malste’s letter. With his o'-" 
he brought out his pocket magnifying-glass. | 
laid the photographs on the table, and wat ho! 
silently. ; 

Jarvis bent over the photographs, looked 
photographs to the envelope. . ‘ 

“My God!” he whispered hoarseiy, Just 4 
man gripped by a great fear. , 

The finger-prints on Maisie’s envelope were 
Frayle’s. 

aisie was in the clutches of a foul fiend of as 
whoso vileness, foulncss, impurity, were 
Jarvis. 

“ What fs it 2” questioned Cols ille. 

Jarvis pulled himsclf tocether. 

“No, sir. Not Marseilles. 
Look!” 
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Ladies, can yow please tell me, “ Why is a telegraph-pole like a tea-party"’? (Turn to page VI4) 
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Siga the form 
Lelowand gain 
relief from 
yo urs kin 
trouble. 


No more 
Facial Eczema 


Are you suffering from 
eczema, either on your face, 
neck, or behind your ears? 
If so, itis ncedless to remind 
you of your misery. There 
is on'y one thing you want to know—how to get 
rid of your trouble. To do this, you must use 
Antexvema. In tens of thousands of cases 
Antexema has cured after all other treatments, 
doctors, and hospitals had absolutely failed 
Aniexoma is so certain to cure you that you 
ought to use it, and the-longer you delay, the 
lenver you will suffer. Get a bottle to-day. 

We are anxious every reader should recognise 
that Antexema isquite unique. Thereis nothing 
else like it, and that's why it succeeds when all 
else fails. Instead of being a greasy ointment, 
it is a beautiful creamy liquid mde in our own 
laboratory under perfect supervision. Antexema 
is absorbed as soon as applied, and forms an 
invisible antiseptic covering to the affected part, 
ond keeps out dust and germs, whilst it quickly 
heals the trouble. As soon as it touches the 
irritated or inflamed spot, all itching, smarting, 
and burning pain magically disappears, and 
those uvable to sleep comfortably for months, 
owing to maddening irritation, enjoy restful 
slecp the first night they use Antexema. 


Antexema cures every Skin Illness 


s> that you need not despair, whatever your skin 
i‘lness, or however long it bas lasted. Anyry- 
looking pimples, blotches, blackheads, bad le::s, 
ccs oma, either dry, weeping, or scaly, face spots, 
lihy rashes, scalp trouble, skin irritation, and 
eorcs, are all completely and permanently cured 
ly this miraculous remedy. Many eczema 
s:Movers who write to us say they have already 
tiicd innumerable remedies, been to different 
coctors, and under treatment at various hospitals, 
and they now despair of cure. Is this your 
experience P_ If so, you will he glad to know that 
the skin victims we have referred to soon write 
agiin to say Antexema has conquered their skin 
‘ness, Antexema will just as surely make a 
complete and permanent cure in your case. One 
ord of warning. Never neglect the early signs 
ef skin illness, Apply Antexema when the skin 
fiist becomes unbealthy, and thus save yourself 
untold misery. 


Ro you~ duty to your skin. Go to any chemist or stores, and 
,' 4 bottle of Autexema to-day. oots’ Cash Chemists, 
{uuy asd Navy, Civil Service Stores, Harrod’s, Selfridge's, 
\litcley's, Lewis and Burrow’s, supply it at 1s. 1jd. and 
hi ‘1, per bottle. Also in India, Australasia, Canada, 
ee ‘3. every British Dominion, and throughout Europe. If 
You wish to try this all-British skin remedy beforchand 


Sign This Form 


i in ¢ Antexema Company, 83 Castle Road, London, N.W. 

sev send booklet ‘‘Skin Troubles,” for which I enclose 3 
'y stumps; also Free Trial of complete Autexema treat- 
‘ consisting of Antexema, Antexema Soap, which helps 
‘ve, and Antexema Granules, the blood purificr. 
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Snerriecrp, March 31st, 1911. 


“Please accept my very best thanks for your past advice 
which has turned out so well for me. 

‘With your kind aid I shall have almost recovered all 
i I have lost with other people. 1 cannot say how 
grateful I am to you. N. B.” 


Moncy-making comes very hard to some, whilst to othevs it is surprisingly casy. The 

above is a case in point. What was it that turned the tide of N. B.’s fortunes? 

Simply EXPERIENCE—that Golden Key to the vast opportunities that are ready on 

every hand if we will but realise them. The successful men who are amassing wealth 

wou that experience. It is the secret of their success—and ours. It is the basis of the 
Perfected System operated by the 


National Share Exchange 


SUM OF 


WHICH HAS ALREADY PAID AWAY THE ENORMOUS 


£439,430 


The rich experience of those who have become millionaires is now made available 
by Our System for every man and woman with but a few pounds to profit by. 


We Give Our Clients 
£500,000 Worth of Experience. 


Our enormous clientele is drawn from every class. It is one of the features of ou: 


special system that no matter where you live or how situated, you may, without the 
slightest previous knowledge, share in the brilliant sticcesses our system is achieving. 


JUST TO ILLUSTRATE 


Here are a few cheques, paid recently to clients, taken at random from our ledgers: 


Tuitials z 8. d, Initials £ a. a. In tials & 8. d. Tnitiil. £ 8. d, 
WSJM 55 4 3/CptCO 80 O O| ASL 50 0 O| RSH 3510 O 
PB 2510 O0|/EJB 20 0 O|JM 20 0 O|WWT 27 0 0 
Wé&BB41 5 O|JAD 120 0 O/GH 20 10 G'ELF 80 0 0 
ARF 80 0 O|FHW 5010 O|;GHP 3311 O|;TW 24 0 0 
ARF 8315 O|EGB 20 0 0,45 22 15 O; CB 53 15 6 
JA 46 1 0/GBC 20 0 O|GHT 26 5 O;}/ RWS 25 10 0 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO SEE THESE CILEQUES. 


Is not this the 
Colden Opportunity 


you have so long 
been seeking ? 


You may take the 
First Step Free of 
Cost and every 
subsequent Step 
Free of Unknown 
Risk, with Profits 
Unlimited, Cash 
Settlements on 
the stroke of the 
clock and no 
charges. 


Learn How Your Small Sums may be DOUBLED and TREBLED. 


re 


To the Secretary, 
The National Share Exchange, Gt. Winchester Street, London, F.C. 


Please forward me gratis and post free your booklet, "The Modern Syste of 
Moncy-Making,” which is a cle: explanation of the wethods which have enabled 


you to pay to clients £189,100. 


Ylie and all our other advertisements are coryr iit 


WEEK ENpDINa 


94 May M91, 


DAINTY DISHES. 1 Flom 


Sweet Sauce 

For boiled puddings. Put a tablespoonful 
each of apricot jam and caster sugar into a saucepan, 
with a teacupful of water and a squeeze of lemon- 
juice. Stir over the fire till well blended. This 
sauce goes well with any light pudding. 


Do Try My Cabbage Mould Recipe! 

Boil the cabbage carefully, and_then squeeze 
it ia a colander till perfectly dry. Chop it finely, 
add a large piece of butter, and season well with 
pepper and salt. Press tightly into a china mould, 
afterwards heat in the oven. Turn out, and serve 
garnished with grated carrot. This is very superior 
to ordinary cabbage. 


Ginger Beer 


HOME HINTS. 


A Pigskin Bag 
May be well washed with saddle soap, ad 
when dry polished with brown boot polish. . 
Cucumber, 

a into ene dredged with flour, ind / 
makes an excellent accompaniment shops iid 
makes P nt to chops ais 
Clean Frying Pans 

__ By scouring with salt directly they are doas 
with, and then wipe with a clean cloth. ° 
An Invisible China Cement 

_ Is made by dissolving isinglass in spi: of 
wine. Keep in a tightly corked bottle, (/'-;) ta 
AVEN). ue 
Raw Beef Bones 


Noles Fage “wos.” 


SPECIAL FOR SEWERS. 

Wuen sewing large pearl buttons on 4 coat, 
place a small button exactly opposite on the inside 
of the material, and sew the two buttons together. 
This will prevent the large button from tearing 
the material.—(Prize awarded to Miss Mason, 
Forge House, Boughton Mon, near Maidstone, 
Kent. 


BOOT-CLEANING MADE EASY. 
You may greatly reduce the labour of boot- 
cleaning by using a litile glycerine. . 
Brush the boots well, and rub the glycerine into 
the leather with a sponge or picce of soft rag, and 
when they are nearly dry brush with a soft 


Mado as follows is an excellent drink for spring cloth. Be ' Should never be thrown away, for broly i ‘9 
days: Pour two gallons of boiling water on one This will give the boots an excellent polish, and | small pieces they make an excellent towus.isa 
pound and three quarters of loaf sugar, two ounces | they will keep their polish for three or four days, | for soup. 


if you give them an occasional brush. They will 
also kcep a good colour, and be soft and comfort- 
able. No blacking is required.—(Prize awarded to 
Mrs. Cannox, 100 Davison Street, Middlesbrough.) 


TO CLEAN A STRAW HAT. 
Now is the time to clean your white straw hat 
to be ready for the warm weather. This is test 
done as follows: 


of bruised ginger, two ounces of cream of tartar, 

and one sliced lemon. Stand till nearly cold, 
- then add three spoonfuls of yeast spread on toast. 

After four hours bottlo in screw topped bottles. 


Holiday Drop Cakes 

Are always popular with young people. Beat 
three ounces of butter and four cunces of caster sugar 
together, add two eggs and any flavouring liked. 


A Vegetable Brush 

Should be found in every kitchen. All. Is 
of vegetables aro more easily cleaned with it. oa 
with the hand. 
Alum Water, 
_ For rinsing curtains to make them inflaios. °s 
is made by dissolving two ounces of alum iu ¢ 51:00 
of boiling water. : 


Gradually add half a pound o flour, half a tea- Remove all the trimmin d b the bh 

h A Y g, and scru e hat | When Linen 
spoonful of baking-powder, and beat a ees well with tepid Turns yellow after washing, you my kos 
for three minutes with three ounces 0 washie water and soap, that it. haw nati bedti ginked pl ara The ise 
currants and one ounce of chopped pecl.- Butter | ysing a ae of soap causes the discoloration, & ae 


a baking sheet and drop on it teaspoonfuls of the 
mixture. 
A Pretty Tapioca Pudding. 

Soak a teacupful of tapioca in cold water, at 


brush for this 
purpose. After- 
wards rinse in 
cold water. 


Cupboard Floors 

_ Should be covered with oilcloth, for they son 
be wiped over with a damp cloth and thus ue 
kept perfectly clean and free from dust. 


first just covering it and adding more as it is ab- Then =n 

sorbed. Mix a quart of milk with this and let it procure a our India-Rubber Water Bottle 

boil in a double saucepan till soft, then stir in the | Pac king- Needs care when not in use. Empty 1. nd 
beaten yolks of two eggs and two ounces of sugar, | Cae, and then blow a fittle air into it and hany uj. |. wt 


inflated the sides are apt to stick toget hci. 


and flavour to taste with lemonornutmeg.. Remove 
A Flour Dredger 


from the fire, and pour into a piedish ; when cold 


spread nag Dorey jam thinly over the top, pile the side by : Is easily made from any tin will * tirhte 
stiffly beaten whites on it, sift sugar over, and just | means of a nail. Place a saucer of common | fitting cover. Bore some holes in the co-«r. aad 
set in the oven. sulphur in the case, and set it alight. _ Cover | you will find this tin will answer every purpo" 
A Boiled Ox-Tonque the box with a cloth or blanket, and leave 

it until the sulphur has burnt out. The hat will | 4 Dirty Oven 


Is quite easy to prepare if you allow sufficient 
time for it to fonk wly. Wash off the salt and then be perfect! 
pickle, and if the tonguo has been long in salt let it 
soak some hours ; if not, just trim it carefully and 
skewer it into a good shape for serving. Put it 
into cold water, bring to the boil, and let it simmer 
four hours or longer aftor it comes to the boil. 
Vegetables and spices may be added to the liquor ; 
the latter must depend on what has been used for 
pickling. (Reply to L. T.) 

To Cook Ox-Heart. 

Slice one carrot, one onion, one turnip, and 
lay at the bottom of a stewpan with some sweet 
herbs and seasoning. Place on this some 
rashers of bacon. Soak and thoroughly cleanse the 
heart, drain, and put it on the vogetables. Add 
sufficient stock or water to just cover the vegetables. 
Bring all to the boil, add seasonin of pepper and 
salt, and Ict ail simmer for three Cues, Cut the 
heart in slicez, arrange on a hot dish, and garnish 
with the vegetables, Thicken the gravy, and pour 
over. 


My Cowslip Wine Recipe 

Is once more in demand, so here it is, and I 
advise all to try it. To make nine gallons of wine 
boil nine gallons of water with twenty-five pounds 
of loaf sugar (preserving), and set it to work for 


Is often the cause of a disagreeaile sail ia 
the house. Tho smell may be hard to trace. hut 
try scrubbing out the oven with plenty of sale 
water and a brush and the probability is the swclll 
will go. 

Biderdown Quilts 

Will soon be dispensed with, and with s:nall 
householders comes the question of where to store 
them. Buy some pretty cotton, make it ino 
cushion covers, fold your quilts, and slip in. You 
have some nice comfortable cushions, and ar the 
same time your quilts will be kept dry till you ant 
them again for your beds. 


clean and dry.—(Prize won by 
Miss acK, Thomas River, Cathcart, Cape 
Colony.) 


ON VENETIAN BLINDS. 

To make your venetian blinds as good as new 
take the lathe from the cords and wash off all the 
dust. them, and coat with warm size in which 
enene> whiting has been dissolved to give it a 

ly. 

When the laths are dry sandpaper them, and 
stop up any cracks in them with putty. Get two 
ounces of vandyke brown, mix it with oil, and then 
with turpentine. Give the laths one coat of this, 
and then finish them with a coating of one part 
colour to three parts varnish. Blinds so treated 
will not blister in the sun.—(Prize won by 
wet) Hatt, 10 Boothroyden, North Shore, Black- 


Se 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL HINT. 
Cleaning Light Paint. 


To Clean a Paper Carpet. 

Tf it has been sized and varnished it in be 
cleaned as ono cleans varnished walls. Wiiis 8 
cloth out of warm water to which a little kei 'ne 
has been added, wipe the carpet over, ail tn 
rub it lightly with a little furniture poli: o 1°" 
wax and turpentine. The sender of the paris! ph 
“How to Make a Paper Carpet,” tells nee iat 
she has had her carpet in use for over to }: 13, 
and that, with the exception of the door y. it 
shows little sign of wear. Naturally it is! > '0 
wet it as seldom as possible. —(Reply to A Ce >: \M 
READER.) 


‘ 

i The best way to clean a light paint 
8 to wash it with hot water in which a 
few pieces of whiting and a little soft 
soap have been dissolved. Rub the paint- 
work with a soft flannel, and dry well 
With a clean cloth, 


thirty-six hours. Then put into a tub the juice and : 

peel of nine Seville oranges and nine gallons of Rt A THE BATTLE OF NAVAR'N9 
cowslip flowers; over these pour the sugar and TO LADY READERS. In 1827 the famous battle of Nase “* 
water, and leave them to stand for a week, stirring | Hene is on opportunit for you to win a splendid pair | fought. The English, French, and i 18 
daily. Afterwards strain, add a quart of brandy, at ag og ES Roe ag want to see if you've | Joined forces against the nation who had i>" ue 


put the wine into a cask, Icave it or two months, | any ideas or hints which will help to make this page of enemies of Gieece for centuries. From‘ act 


and then bottle it. (Reply to CopErorD Reaver.) | Practical use to Housewives, ‘Housewives to be, and | onward tho trade and commerce «f |" ' 
—— And I am willing, to award ‘ pair of scissors to those improred, and the gallant little nation basi - 
; readers who can help me in this way. no ever since for the maintenue’ © ° 
RHEUM ATISM AND PARALYSIS. Bupponnd: ed rege you know how some attractive lalaciciea, These, however, are few aud ii J 
THEIR COMPLETES HOME CURB. and useful little thing for the hone cent tt giving full | connected with riculture. 

Fre» for 30 Days Only. and clear particulara; and if T decide that a ove a Th ‘nei ‘- os . a Gr is the Lele 

A handsome illustrated treatise, giving full description | on this page, I will award you a pair of scissors. le prencipe export of Gress > ‘a ey 

of Rheumatisn aud Paralysis, with instructions for a | . Or supposing you have a wonderful old recipe, such as grape we receive in the form of Cus © 

complete home cure, describing the most sticcessful treat- ae ll et ties pookers, book, ar sub pose As everyone knows, Currants are est" 

iment in Great Britain, reeommended by the Ministry and Minnt aod in fancy ‘work, or some | cheap. but, unlike most commodities, tigey” BS 

enioneey AY ee This Lipa instructive book ae te iittes t ce haw het | ageing tiene: are ee good. Currants are puie, whe! zs 

was written by W. H. Veno, a gentleman who has male Of course, it’s no use sendi "ordi ¥ ; st ki jg erate 

a special study of these diseases. ‘I'he preface is bya | ordinary hints for the home thal bare already appeared. concentrated food, full of the best kind o. sat a 

graduate of tho University of Wurtzburg. Send postcard If you want them returned you must serd a stamped meat. That we are enabled to enj} é 

to-day and you will re-cive the book free by return.— apd ae gnveleve; Send ideas to ‘‘Isobel,’’ care | at a cheap rate is largely owing to the or it 

Address, The Vevo Institute (Dept. R. 217), Cedar ok She Eda Bearions Weekly, 11 Wensiaite’ Sireet, | taniof fie Grocks front the date of the st"? 
Stree!, Hulme, Manchester. Mark your envelopes ‘‘ Hints.” ISOBEL. Navarino. 


I will give ten pairs of scissors for the best solutions. Murk postcards “Pole.” (See page 798.) 
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“Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON 


N, O L MID- 
m sich un amazingly — LOTHIAN OATS 


inish to this durable floor 
z that no home is perfect “Js Tha Premier Oat-Food.” 
i —Nedical Times. 


“70% mere nourishment 
than any ether oats.” 


—vide Lancet. 


PORRIDGE IN PERFECTION 


4 minutes’ boiling only. 6d. pkt. 


PLASMCN IS USED BY THE 
ROYAL FAMILY. 


TS 
A penny cures your headache— one Kaputine— 
from your Chenier fen minutes you will 

well, 


Dr. Andrew Wilson says: “ Hare examined 
the Kaputines and found them to contain 
nothing at all likely to prove énjurious. 


KAPUTINE 


Ime td. (SEER LIE) 18 = 1): 


jneen's FR 


Bere vou have a floor material 
ly elective yet it keeps good 
many years and gathers no 
or dust. 


ink how beneficial this is to 
home where there are children 
se health must be carefully 
idered, and what a boon 
ola isto the housewife who 
es to study economy as well 
aunty. No other floor cover- 
is just the same as Li-nola 
e corner and border which 
ide such a crowning touch 
patented feature, 


pt us show Li-nola to you 
r by means of our book of 
pns or here if you wiil call, 
ev way finds you impor- 
dto buy. We wish to show 
la to youso that you can say 
sce that it stands alone 
ng beautiful floor coverings. 


DO YOU LIKE 


mle Pieces, exhibiting quality 
ny pearance, logether with bock 
s.grs, sent by post. We sell 600D STORIES ? 
Easy Terms (no security 
cd), or allow a discount of Then read the May 
the £ for cash down, We Number of “The Novel 
airuze. Magazine.” The list of 

° authors includes : 


[ N. O} A Blanche Eardicy. 
W. Holt-White. 

Regy 
ds, SGediitg: wu May Wynne. 
3 including £1 0 3 #1 2 4 Burford: Delannoy. 
i} border 138 163 : 
; ” : 70 1100 Peggy Webling. 
ae ile 6 _. . Brinsley Moore. 


DST THIS AT ONCE. 
TESBYS Ltd., LONDON, Ww. 

PO SE 

n of ns post fren yor special 


: 


st000 000 +eveupeneguesegoesee= 9 mer ae-set 


$00 000 ce ccocmeoseees: ie 


TESBYS 


7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Rd., 
LONDON, w. 


* Hours 8 tills, Saturdays 8 till 6. 


5a a 7 ae 


Ronald Maxwe!l. 
€cudamore Jarvis. 
Radcliffe Martin. 
Ruby Ayres. 

R. A. Kent. 


THE NOVEL 
MAGAZINE. 


Now Seruine. Price 4d, 


Balance pay- 
able by Sz 
Meathly Pay. 


55/. 


DELIVERED 
to all approved 
erders for 5j- 


with Order. 


meats of 6). 
~ 


ee ee ee et eee 


WHEREVER YOU 
LIVE, OUR KEEN 
PRIGES AND EASY 
TERMS ARE FOR 


oe YOU-w 


THE GRAVES 
4 ‘LUDGATE’ Suit 


ie absolutely the last word 
fa popular-priced Tailoring 
Perfection. This Genttle- 
manly good wearing Suit is 
Gistinguished by all the 
points which denote success- 
ful and eatisfactory tailoring. 
Ie is cleverly cut, carefully 
tailored, and trimmed end 
Gnished in perfect taste, ia 
strict accordance with ie 
prevailing fashion. 


THE MATERIALS we are max. 

—_———_ ing up thie 
season include the most fashion- 

able designs in Tweeds, Chev. 
fots, Hard-wearing Yorkshire 
Suitings, Worsted Serges, 
Piain Black and Blue Vicunas, 
and other popular fabrics of 
warranted reliability. 


FREE FOR POST CARD. 


Simply send your name and ad- 
dress and ask for Patterns. We 
will immediately forward a spien- 
did Full Range of Cloth Samples 
eut from the cloth lengths now 
being made up, including all the 
most favoured colourings and 
shades in the most stylish and 
gentlemanly designs. All the 
most tasteful and attractive pat 
terns are sow in stock. 


OUR GUARANTEE Our sim. 


plitiea 
Gelf-moasure F moasure Form is included 
with the Patterns, and we accept 
full responsibility for making your 
Suit in every way to your entire 
satisfaction. If you are ja any 
way disappointed with the work 
when examined and tried on in 
your own home, you are under no 
obligation whatever to carry the 
transaction any further, and we 
shall instantly return the whole 
of your money without discussion. 


EVERY GENTLEMAN Po . . 


apprecia. 
tes Stylish, Correct Tailoring 
at Economical Prices shou'd 
send a Postcard at once for our 
New Selection of Suiting Pat. 
terns at 35/. & €2/. Delivered 
for small payment with order and 
Easy Monthly Payments, if you 
are entirely satisfied with the 
material, fit, and tailoring, when 
tried on at home. 


Sey if Lighe or Dark Pate 
terns are preferred. 


IMPORTANT. Any of the Cata- 


logues mentioned 
below sent below sent Free for Post Card. 


State which one you require. 


Artistle Gold and Silver Jewellery. 
Genuine Sheffield Cutlery & Platz. 
Ladies’ and Gent's Watches. 
Clocks of every description. 
Genuine Staffordshire Chinaware. 
British made Tools for ail Trades. 
Furniture of every description. 
Cycles, Lamps, Tyres, etc. 
Musical Instcuments of all kiuds. 
Ladies’ Costume Styles & Patterns, 
Skirts, Blouses, Underwear, &c. 
Millinery for Ladics and Maids. 
Boots & Shoes of spieadid quality. 


oe Me RAVES. 


SHEFFIELD, 


FITNESS 


«TB mes of sl cess. ray, BOE wEihe S0e my free peat 


rd, suientific method of euri 


by the stan: 
NERVOUS”: EXHAUSTION LACK OF VIGOUR, 
pol Riad DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, ete. Basy, 
nes simple. No stomach medicines, nienaien: or 
e checteicity 


ity. No fativuin ysical exercises or neice 


diet rules, nochange of habits, loss oftime or ocea| 
but an assured restoration forall men. fee wha! cared 
potent s say. I send the book and 1,000 tc etimoniels 


in p!ain envelope for 23 stamps postage. Menticn 


this paper. A.J. LEIGH, Rand 93 Great Russell St. 
London, W.C, Retablished 25 years, 


LADIES 


GAUTIER'’S FAMOUS PILLS 
ave without doubt the best remedy 
ever offered for Female Weakne. scs 
and Isregulari:ies. They are Strong, 
Safe, Sure and Speedy. Price, under 
cover, 1/3 and 2/9; extra st ong, 4'6. 
BALDWIN & Co .Herb-Drup Stoves, 
Rlectric Parade, Hotlevay. Larcen. 


eee eee ee ee ee 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
you his serviccs. On the other hand, it does un- 
doubtedly seem unfair that the doctor, unlike any 
other class of worker, mental or manual, should 
expect his fee even if his work be totally useless. 
Indeed, sometimes it may be poraror injurious. 
But there is another side of the question. 
doctors were only paid by results they might 
refuse to give their aid in doubtful cases. And a 
bad doctor is often better than no doctor. 


LIVING AT HOME. 

I am afraid that my reader, who calls himself 
Pocxrroor, is rather a selfish young man. as 
earn fifteen shillings a weck,” he writes, ce out of 
which my parents insist on my contributing ten 
shillings for my bed and board. Now I think this 
is far too much, a3 my parents would have to keep 
up their establishment in any case. What do you 
think would be a fair payment ? ”—— 

1 think a fair payment would be just that amount 


only amount to a few shillings, Lut [| 
this will do some little good.” 

It certainly will, Pittos. Every posny 4, 
If you can send nine pennies to the |). 
Fund you can send one child for a ¢! : 


country who could not otherwise has 
you can give, or manage to persuad 
friends to join with you in giving thiric 
with just threepence over, you have th. 
work a great wonder—to give a whole to:taj 

bliss to a child whose life is general! tf atte 
one. The shim child's fortnight co: or} 
shillings—and just think what it mews to a 

boy or girl of the slums to spend fons. nie. 
the sca or at some delightful healthy 1; 


PRESH AIR FUND. 

WE have an excellent cinematogian’) fm o 
Fresh Air Fund outing, and shall bey jn 
lend this to the proprietors of niceties ihu- 


THE TALB OF THE MORMONS. 

Ix view of the present great popular outery 
against the Mormons in this country, we have 
Leen fortunate to securo from a writer who has 
for years lived among these people in Amcrica, and 
a@ho has made a deep study of their religion, the 


.emarkable story of Mormonism from its very 
beginning. You will find tic opening chapter on | that you w ould have to pay for similar accommoda- | of cost for a week at a time. If any of mea Real 
the first page of this number, and surely no religious | tion elsewhere. Do not forget, PocsETOoF, that | would like to see the film exhibite!. 1 in the 
cect in the whole world has had so extraordinary and | your argument is two-edged. You arguc that your mention the matter to the manoeer ot the g hs we 
haphazard a birth. parents have got to keep their establishment going | to which they go, and ask him to write to us whither 
Succeeding chapters will deal, not with a dry | anyway. So have you got to keep a home going particulars. guines 
history in detail of tie growth of the sect, but with | anyway. And if you can get a home with your | pamsh AIR FUND FIGURES. Bond 
the dramatic and terrible incidents with which the | parents it is only right that you should pay 4 fair Amounts to hand during the winter mt th “: 
story of Mormonism is crowded. _ _ | market price for it. and previously acknowledged, £257 16s, i iate 
It is a series that everyone should make a special | | Qyprs: LITTLE LIES. oP pega 6: HM. Cli C.F Solve vee 
paint ot reading. 5 Neary every week I receive letters from young Laurie Wilcock, 21; Clonegal, 28. 64.; iE Speculi 
A NEW USE POR “pBARSON'S WEEKLY." | VW odcrs who have got into some difficulty with roar gree 8, i ee me ge ee ings, b 
I runx this is one of the strangest uses to which their sweethearts. ‘This weck MENDACTA writes : | 25°: eer hed gatos of ae goin : 
Pairson # Weekly has ever, beet ae I work at | « Some time ago I met a young man, and we both | £1_le.; C. Endean, £1 18.; Col. Wo B.:! ae ‘| . 
a colliery,” writes T. J. “The other day we had | ¢.), deeply in love with each other. Then we] p Coutseren : Hair-cutting on A era oe 
to move a boiler along the main road to an adjacent | }ecame engaged. He told me his age. And as he | Machin, de. sd. Ship's Compy., At Fa 
Ship's Com t's. Mincrea, his ate 


oe: s 
Luff, 12s.; Binployees in Torpedo Di}. 
Compy., H.M.S. Formidable, £4 53.; Gor + « 
Bb rummar School, Watiord, 9s. 6 


pit. This could not be done in one day; and so 
Sony 
B.G.A., Europa, 12s.; Boys of: 


when night came and the boiler had to be left in 
the road, we had to provide red danger lightz. We 
had none of them, and were at a loss what to do 
when we discovered that ono of us had a copy of 
Pearson's Weekly. We thereupon got two ordinary 
miner's lamps and placed the cover round them, 
thereby making the proper danger signal.” —— 

Well done, T. J. Your ingenuity is well worth 
a penknife. 

RHYMES FOR HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

‘Tug other week I thought to puzzle my rhyming 
readers by inviting them in the Footlines Contests 
to submit a verse containing a rhyme on hippo- 
potamus. 

However, my readers have proved that they 
are not so casily puzzled, and the result has been 
that I have had a big batch of verse in which the 
difficult rhyme is handled with surprising ease. 
Here is one of the clcverest sent in: 

Our Editor thinks he will puzzle or shame v8 

By words dissyllabic like hi p-po-pot-a-mus ; 

But poets are decp, and he's not going to boilom us— 
Ilere goes for a“ shot” al his great hippopoleimus. 
HOW TO DBFEAT THE ‘ BROLLY PIBND.’ 

Is another Footlines Contest I asked my readers 
for replies which would effectively repulse the 
yentlemen who comes with a request for the loan 
of your umbrella. Judging from the numerous 
answers received, the “ Broily fiend” is well known 
to most of you, and the acidity of many replies 

indicates that not a few of you have suffered at 
lis hands. 

Here ave two of the best replies received : 

“Sorry I can’t lend it, but the umbrella can’t 
find its way home alone.” 

The other competitor thinks the best way to 
deal with the borrower is to yicld to him, but with 
tiie following remark : 

“Don’t trouble to bring the umbrella back. My 
wife and youngsters and I will call for it next 
Sunday about dinner-time.” 

Names of winners in the Footlines Contest will 
be found on the red cover opposite. 


THE DOCTOR'S BILL. 

Tue following problem, raised by J. 8., is a very 
knotty one. ‘A short time ago.” he writes, “a 
doctor attended my wife. The treatment lasted for 
several months, but she seemed to make no progress 
whatever. On consulting a specialist, it was ascer- 
tained beyond all doubt that the doctor had been 
prescribing for a totally wrong disease. My wife 
then underwent an operation at the hands of a 
third doctor, and is now cured. The question I 
want to ask you is this: Ought I to pay tle some- 
what long account of the first doctor ? ”—— 

Your case is by no means an unusual one, J. 8. 
Of course, you are legally bound to pay the account ; 
and if the doctor were to take proceedings against 

on, you would have no case. You should remem- 

ra doctor never guarantees to cure, he only sells 


was five years older than I, I said that I was three 
years older than I really was, as I feared that he 
wouftl consider five years such a big difference. 
Now—as a result of our friendship—I am mecting 
several of his friends, and he is meeting several of 
mine. I am therefore in constant dread lest one 
of them should let the truth out, as I do not know 
what he will think of me for having deceived him. 
Do please advise me what to do.”’ 

The only advice I can give you, MENDACIA, is to 
tell your siectheart the truth at once, for not only 
is this the only honest course open to you; it is 
also the most diplomatic. You can point out to 
him that you told him the falsehood from motives 
of foolish vanity, and that, having told it you had 
to stick -to it. He may accept your explanation 
and assurance that you are very sorry for having 
deceived him if you confess yourself. But if he 
hears it from the lips of another he will in all 
probability take a far more serious view of the 
situation. 

NO BREACH OF PROMISE. 

Corsica appears to be a bad country for the 
faithless lover, according to the letter of FIDELIS, @ 
Corsican reader. ‘I am very much surprised,” she 
writes, ** to read of the number of breach of promise 
cases that are reported in the English newspapers. 
I do not understand how any satisfaction can be 
obtained in such a way. In this country (where I 
have lived all my life, though my_parcnts are 
English) such a thing is unknown. If a Corsican 
breaks his promise to marry he receives, not a cold, 
business-like Ietter from a paid agent, but a chal- 
lenge to fight from the injured girl's nearest male 
relative. And he has no chance to refuse this, for 
if he runs away he is promptly hunted down. 
Moreover, cases are not unknown when the girl, 
having no father or brother, has herself meted out 
the punishment of death to her one-time lover.” —— 

Very romantic, Fivruis, but just a little too 
violent, I think, for this prosaic country. Besides, 
you have omitted to tell us what happens to the 
party that survives these conflicts. In England, 
at any rate, he would be very little better off than 
his victim, for he would be arrested, tried, and 
possibly hanged, and the girl would only lose a 
brother or father as well as a lover. 


A MAN WB ADMIRE. 

Tue letter of Putos shows a spirit that cannot 
be too highly commended. “I have already 
begun to save up for my summer holidays,” he 
writes. “And as I intend to have a good time 
with my wife and children at the seaside, I think 
I should like to feel that, while my children are 
enjoying themselves, some other child whose parents 
are too poor to give it a holiday is also enabled, 
through me, to taste something of the delights of 
the sca and open country. Accordingly, I have 
determined to put a few pence by cach week from 
my holiday fund and send it to you for the I'resh 
Air Fund. I am afraid the “grand” total will 


Ufrica, £1 1038.; Sergts.’ Mese, AS 2  otris 

B. R. Pitt, £1 1a. 6d.; Miss Ivy Hawt hes 

Mees, Royal Scot Greys, York, 13s.; 3°: 

Class, $s.;_ Ship’s Compy. of H.M.: 

Pearson's Guests at tho Cup Final, +! | 
Grand (P.W.) total, £387 2°s. 914. 

There are no expenses of maneyeio fr the be 
Air Fund, All expenses are |v 3 
moters, Messrs. C. Arthur Pei 

Daily ‘Express, Limited the Starmie! 
Liinited, and the Ragged Schocl Uni: 
distinction of class or creed. Ni 
day’s kappiness for a child; £8 2s. p. 
party of 200, with the necessary" 
scrivtions should be addressed to th: :. 
F. A. F., Pearson’s Weckly, Henrivtts > 
W.C., and will be acknowledged in © 
ing forms may be had on application 
RULES FOR FOCTLINE COST CTITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts mist bot 8 
cards, addressed to the Editor, 1’ 
Henrietta Street, Londen, W.C. No 
tions must appear on tlese cards. ; 

2. You may take part in any namber * 
competitions, but your reply to each 4 
separate postcard. 

3. Mark each postcard with the name* 
for which it is intended in the top Joitei ad 

will find thisname in the announce’ 
in the {ootline. Providel these cm. 
all the postcards may be sent in oie 
‘+ Posteard in the top left-hand oon 
must bear tha full vame and address 0° | 

4, Allattempts must arrive not hu 
May llth. : 

5. Each competition will be judged | 
prizes, as announced in the footiiues, 6 6 
the efforts considered the best. 

6. Inthe eveut of ties for a money 1 
be divided, and, where the awards ain < 
be awarded at the discretion of tue Et 
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“Cow” CONTEST. 
-anery farmer accused the sportsman of 
ow, what did the sportsman say ¢ ‘Twenty- 
have been awarded to the following com- 
y sent the best answers to this problem ; 
‘oma, 64 Chart Lane, Reigate; E. Allen, &¢ 
‘Gt. Yarmonth; P. Blick, Marshileas, 
Glos.; A. Buckle, 6 Gower St., Port Talbot, 
4 Clanricarde Gdns., W.;_W. F. Crossland, 
id., Heeley; Sheffield; A. Doggart. Summer- 
‘tie; C. H. Edmunds, 2 Bateman St, 
st) Gay, 48 Highland Rd., Dudley; A. E. 
16 Darfield  Ave., Harehills, Leeds; P. 
1) Princes Drive, Sale; W. Hamilton, 11 
|. Newport, Mon,; A. R. McCullagh, Mel- 
’ W. Hartlepool; R. Miller, Edith Terr., 
Swalwell; Norman, Old Post Office, 
Norton, 3 Dorset Rd., Lambeth ; 
4 Butler Rd., Harrow; A, H. Richardson, 
Park Terr., Brighton; W. G. Smith, 14 
Brixton Hill; H. Steel. Low Hill, Baildon, 
ruit, 10 Fisher ’Rd., Meersbrook, Shefficld; 
r. 19 Vel-el-Kebir_Rd., Sunderland; T. L. 
Siardelaes. Rd.. New Cross; C. West, 105 
Wimbledon; C. N. Woclverton, High St., 


“LEADER” CONTEST. 
were invited to compose a” leaderette ~ 
yLa pompous morning paper, containing 
tof the line: *f Goosey, Goosey-Gander, 
‘you wander?” The winner of the halt- 
atiered is Miss D, Cowper, 53 Lambton 
acl’s. Liverpool, who wrote as follows : 
. in the minds of many of our readers 
ssed unostentatiously, yet none the Je<s 
itain amount of curiosity regarding the 


of our feathered friend, Gooscev-Gander. : 


‘ife as to the ultimate goal of his wander- 
+ as we can ascertain up to the time of 
nu destination has been determined on 


ian himself. We feel confident that we | 


is public opinion in stating that the 
vst is being taken in his movements. 
thing is certain, if he decides on directing 
wads the culinary departments of any of 
hemes, a very warm welcome is assured 


“BROLLY’’ CONTEST. 

Inst excuse to enable a person to avoid 
tas ambretha, prizes of twelve gold-plated 

soos were offered. The following are 


Warwick Rd.) Kenilworth: F 
tace, Naphill; Mra. M. Leishman, 
st. George's Sg., S.W.; J. P. Ryan, 
<: A. E. Halliday, 16 Darfield Ave. 
i». Mrs, Harrington, Cranwell, Sleaford; 
is, 2 Oliver Terr., Aston, B’ham; N. Roden, 
Sietheld. H. Rose, 2 Hinton St.. Hull; .E 

Ng Dewsbury; B. Wallis, 122 Ella St., 

Aa. Wecdrotl, Phe Avenue, Stoke Prior, 


“BAG" CONTEST. 

lest replies to the query, “* What did the 

: iwenty-live pencil-cases have been 
the following + 

Aitwooll, Cranleigh, Chetwynd Rd., Southsea; 

Poses, 10 Barracks Lane, Macclesfield; (i. Burr, 

nu St. Coatbridge; A. Brown, 6 Monreith Rd., 

Gliseow; R. Chilton, 29 Cromwell, Rad., 

it J. Cuckney, 127 Gladstone Rd., Wimble- 

I) Dakin, 82 Islingword Rd., Brighton; J. A. 

1. Waverley’ Place, Abbex init, Euinbureh; C. 

~edgemere Villas, E. Finchley; A. Groves, 

St, Halstead; D. Harrison, 1 Chalk PI. 


2esults of Footline Competitions. 


Northampton; J. Huxtable, N. Devon Building Society, 
Ltd., Barnstaple, E. W. James, 52 Gilfach St., Bar- 
oed; A. Leighton, 57 Gladstone Rd., Watford; G. 
feLellan, jun... Alexandra Pk. Gdns., Glasgow; Mrs. 
Macphater, Bellevue, Biggar; Mrs. Nash, 135 Melfort 

Thornton Heath; H. G. Powloy, ‘London St. 


Swaffham; S. R. Steer, 37 Connaught Rd., Bowerham, 


= 
< 


MW. Stevenson, 4 Annetwell St., Carlisle; J. Swain, 24 
The Cloisters, Windsor; W. M. Taylor, 46 Gordon St., 
Glasgow; J. Tett, Valley Villa, Axminster; W. M. 
Turner, jun.. Heath Barton, Pinhoe; H. Wilson, 100 
tyan St., Bradford. 

. “CAND” CONTEST. 

In this contest readers were asked to answer the. 
question put by a child, “ When a candle-flame goes 
out, where docs it go to?” For the best replies five 
automatic cigarette lighters have been awarded to the 
following : 

. G. Crawford, 5 George St., Dumbarton, E. W. Jaives, 
52 Gilfach St., Bargoed; A. Oakley, 50 Butler Rd., 
Marrow: J. P. Ryan, Newcastle, Galway, ED. ‘Turner, 
44a Brisbane St., Greenock. : E 
“TWINKLE” CONTEST. 

Ortcisat. second lines were asked for the familiar 
rhyme beginning, “ Twinkle, twinkle, little star.” 
The following are the winners of the twenty-five 
pen-knives : 

T. Allen, 32 Cranwell St... Lincoln; =  Allizon, 20 
Lavender Grove, Dalston; R. Anstiz, Providence St., 
Horseley Heath, Tipton; E. B. Baker, 19 Duppas Hill 


| ‘Terr., Croydon; G. W. Bishop, 57 Warwick Rd., Kenil- 


worth; A. A. Caper, 102 Belmont St., Huil; A. Cheet- 
am, 27 Haydn Ave.. Moss Side, Manchester; E. Evetts, 
Iss Edward St., Nuneaton; Mra. H.-P. Gooch, 6 Quarry 
Rd.. Hastings; E. Gregory, 17 Victoria Ave., Alma Pk., 
Levenshulme; H. S. Hodson, 16 Grove Place, Shelton, 
Stoke-on-Trent; B. Kelly, 45 Alexander St. West, 
Belfast; J. M. Jones, 8 Woolland Ter, Troedyrhiw; 
J. Morell, Sans Souci Park, Belfast; J. R. Morris, 30 


' Lit. Clarendon St., Oxford; S. Noble, 17 Chichester St., 


| Gateshead-on-Tyne; J 


. Riley, 16 Pickop St., Liverpool, 
Mrs. L. Saunders, 2 Edward Villas, New Barnet; F. W. 
Shepherd, L. and S.W. Railway, Nursling: G. B. 
Stephens, 41 Thornville Rd., W. Hartlepool; J. Swain, 
24 The Cloisters, Windsor; F. Tuppen, 35, Perry Rd., 
St. Leonards-on-Sea; W. J. C. Vodden, 10 New Bridge 
st., Truro; A. B. Watson, 91 Jackson St, Goole, C. N. 
Woolverton, Oak House, Billericay 


“HIPPO” CONTEST. 

For the best two or four line verse containing a 
thyme on * Hippopotamus,”’ we offered twelve cigar- 
cutters. ‘Phe following are the prize-winners : 

A. Cheetham, 27 Haydn Ave., Moss Side, Manchester, 
E. D. Gresswell, 26 Chestnut Ave., Hull; J. Hislop, 176 
Ledard Rd., Langside, Glasgow; T. Jordan, 76 Horse- 
ferry Rd., Westminster; C. W. Lechmere, 9 King 
Edward Rd., Walthamstow; A. Leighton, 57 Gladstone 
Rd., Watford; E. C. Lempriere, 4 Canonbury Mans., 


Canonbury Place, N.; 8. Llewellyn, 25 York St.. Colne ;- 


T. J. Sproulle, 109 Sabell Rd., Smethwick; P. Stevens, 
41 Crosswells Rd., Langley, Birmingham; E. W. 
Whistler, Waverley Chambers, Nottingham; H. W 
Yatea, 75 Court Rd., Balsall Heath, Birmingham. 


“SEAT” CONTEST. 

In this contest ladies were invited to suggest a 
cutting remark which would induce a man to give up 
his seat in a crowded carriage to a lady. To cach of 
the following ten winners a pair of scissors has been 


forwarded: x 

Miss A. L. Baker, 1 Sperling Rd, Tottenham; Miss 
E. Bedgar, 95 Gt. Western Rd., Glasgow; Mrs. R. 
Davidson, 133. Victoria Rd., Dundee; Miss A. Hardy, 
12 Queen St., Market Rasen; Miss G. Hartwell, 19 Man- 
thorpe Rd., Plumstead; Mrs. H. Locke, 2 Barrack Hill, 
Fermoy; Miss C. M. Price, 19 Ferndale Ave., ’ 
Boldon; Miss D. Salmon, 30 Lannoweth Kd., Penzance; 
Mrs. L. Saunders, 2 Edward Villas, New Barnet; Miss 
H. Swindells, Ash Villa, Gorton, Manchester. 


Result of Martin Contest No. 2. 


vlition of the Martin Wedding Coach, which 
were invited to discover by connecting dots, 

in the adjoiting column, The solution 
| the best was received from 

R. Westley, 

St Goldstone Road, Hove, Brighton, 
the prize of £25 has been awarded. 
“ive consolation gifts, to those next in 
‘© been awarded to the following.: _ 


‘, Forcett, Aldbro’; H. Beaber, 70 Shrubbery 
‘uinster; T. R. Bennett, 80 George St., Edin- 
V. Brown, Acacia Villa, Hale; T. Butler, 2 
‘n’s Villas, Highgate; Miss M. Campbell, 36 
Glasgow; A. W. J. Cole, Harewood, New 
iss &. M. Cox, 21 Trimworth Rd., Folkestone, 
+b, 4% Mantilla Rd., Tooting Graveney; I’ 


‘1 Peel St., Halifax; S. Harvey, 3 Apsley St... 


Uristol ; J. Henry, 13 Victoria Terr., Dun- 
W. McCallum, 145 N. Frederick St., Glasgow ; 
ald, 25 Sutton Rd., Muswell Hill: W. 
7 Bloom St., Edgeley, Stockport; ‘4 
i) Malvern Villas, Acton; H. W, R. Ogram, 
“a, Hull; H. W. Phillips, 27 Finchley Rd. 
n-Sea; A. E. Page, 192 Green St., Forest Gate; 
u!ph, 93 Orford ‘Rd., Walthamstow; F.C 
* Chesilton Rd.,-Fulham; W._H. Saunders, 
Nouse, Black Rock, Brighton; W. B. Steven, 
St., Glasgow; Miss B. Walker, Fair View, 
lank, Masham; F. Watson, Park Village, 
upton. . 
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Football 


Skill Competition. 
RESULT OF CONTEST No. 28. 

Tue prize of £25 for forecasts of the results of 
matches played on April 15th has been divided by 
the following three competitors, who had each only 
four results incorrect : 

(. B. Mircentrt, 162 Malcolm Strect, Heaton, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; R. Sreriessox, 41 Amble 
Grove, Sandyford, Newcastle-on-‘lyne; Mrs. L. 
Tuarcner, Tilehurst, Reading, 


Real THE SMALLHOLDER 
every week and you will get 


GARDEN, POULTRY, AND BEES. 


Send a postcard to the Pub- 
lisher, ** The Simullholder,"’ 23 
Maiden Lance, London, W.U., 
and a specimen copy will be 
seut to you post free, 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims tn respect 
of each aceidcent—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 
£100 -RAILWAY 
£100 cYCLING / 
£100 AEROPLANE | 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 


INSURAKCE, 


(For terms see 
below.) 


legal representative of any person killel |: 
e 2 900 anaceident in Great Brituin or Ireland to the 
pussenger tram in which the de! ed was 
travelling as a passenger (including post offive servants in 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
bad in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupou on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usnal signa- 
tare, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of sbode, su long as 
the coupon is signed. . . i 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar wonths thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident be given witlin three days 
of its occurrence. 
In the event of a person, net bein: 


1 te a railway 
Zs servant on duty, nora suicide, bor en wl ip ap 
ge q (Ol) illegal act, having the current pionterof Pearson's 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of bemy killed 
by awrailway accident in the Cuited Kingdom, aithough not by 
anaceident toany Lainie which ke, or she, may be travetling as 
a passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the conpon 
be sigt.ed or not, provided notice in every case be given to ‘THe 
Ockan ACCIDENT AND GUSRINTER Cor atiox, Limite, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence: of the aceilent. : 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the leg represen. 
tative of aby cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
netnally riding a cyele, provided that deecased ut the time of 
sich accident had in lie, or ber, possession, the Tusurance 
Coupon on this page, er the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or peneil, ou the »pace 
provitedat the foot, and that death oceurre Lwithin twenty four 
hours thereafter, md that notice was giver at sich accident to 
the said Corperation at above addres within three ditys of its 
ovenrrence. ‘This paper may be left at his, ov her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon is sizned. 

One Hundred Pounds will be pulto the legal representa 
tive of anyou.e dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon hun (or her) within the L ed Kingdom by a 
falling aeroplane, provined that death ocenrs within tweaty- 
four hours from the receipt of the mjuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Conpon-Trsurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, thut he (or she) shall 
not at the tim: be on the acroplane nor cngaged in acronautics, 
andthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. ° 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue orly, 
anid entitles the bolder to the benetit of, and is subject to the 
conditious of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’’ 15%. _Risks Nos, 2 und 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Actcan be seeu at the office of this Journal, or of the satd 
corporation. No person can recover on more than one Coupon- 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the sine risk, 

have dul aid a twelvemonth's en 
wee ee PEARBON'S WEEKLY in advance to their 
nowsagent, or to the Publisher, need pot, during the pert: | 
covered by their subscription, sign the coupon, or c- 
the paper on their person. It is only necessary totorwa 
the newsagent's receipt to the publisher of the papy 
Henrietta Btreet. London, W.C., and a certiticate will ° 
sent in exchange. 


Signature... die: eramnantiessamtnS AwaheGrieN! vidaezaaTee 


Available from 9 e.m. Wednesday, Moy 3rd, 1911, 
uatil midnight, Taursday, May th, 19tt, 


including three of £€2,00U andoneof£1,000. 
This Tusurance holds good for any number of claims uf 
£2,000 cach- not for cue only, £2,000 speciilly guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMTLED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
EC to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be gent within seven days tu the above address, 
will be paid by the ubove Corporation to the 
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